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Blow, poppies, in your mantling leaves of 


green, 
And wresthbe a snow-white crown to deck 
your queen— 
Your queen, who long doth weep, 
And pray to fall asl 
From life, and love unsatisfied, and breath 
ere the opium blooms vf poppied 


Blow, poppies, white beneath the starry 


D 
Whose vier dew vpon your bosoms light, 
Nestiles in slumber sweet ; 
With weary hands and feet, 
With weary heart and life, but to 
One waiteth long for deavh, life’s brief eclipse. 


Breathe, poppied breath of slumbrous death, 
One is weary. Christ, in mercy, eaith; 

** He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Softly sbe now doth weep, 
And look with tearful eyes across the night, 
To where her bads unfold their petals white. 


Blow, blooms of fate, afar in Heaven there 
wi 


ai 
A palm, a berp, a robe of saintly state, 
Sweet love, and music eweet, 
Rest for her tired feet, 
Peace for her heart that aches through al! 
the years, 
For weeping eyes surcease of blinding tears. 
Blow, pies, blow, for one is white and 
Thus will we scatter blossoms on her bed, 
Clasp them within her hand. 
Far to the silent land, 
Where is nor pain, nor death, her soul hath 


flown, 
And she is dead with all her poppies blown. 


BESSY RANE, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Autor or ‘East Lynng,” ‘“‘GeonGe 
CanTERBURY's WILL,” &. 











PART THE SECOND. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
WHAT JELLY #8AW. 


‘It was too true, Mrs. Rane was dead,” 
said sympathizing people one to the other: 
for even that same night the sad tidi 
went partially out to Dallory, What wi 
the death of Hepbarn, the undertaker, and 
now the doctor's wife—both prominent peo- 
ple, so to say, in connection with the sick 
nese—sometbing like consternation fell on 
such as heard it. Dr. Rane carried the news 
himself to Dallory Hall, catching Mr, North 
just as he was going to bed, and imparting 
it to him in the most gentle and soothing 
manner he knew how. Fearing that if he 
left it until moroing, it might reach him 
more abruptly, the doctor thus made haste. 
From thence he went on to Hepburn’s. He 
had chanerd to meet Francis Dallory in com- 
ing out of Seeley's ; he met sume one clee he 
knew ; these imparted the tidings to others; 
so that many heard of it that nights. 





Stonebenge is an assemblage of enormous 
stones in England, how or w brought to- 
gether, we have no record. Tnere seoms to 
have been originally two circles and two 
ovals of stones, one within svotber. 
largest circle measures about 300 feet round. 
It consists of ubicty mpcehe stones, origin- 
ally connected by sy other stones 
across them at the top, and fitted inte each 
other by artificial means, Within this circ'e, 
at a distance of only eight feet, is another 
circle of much shorter and seemingly older 
stones. Within this circle sre five eaormous 
trilithons, as they are called—that is, two 


| uprights supporting one laid across them at 


the tep, something like a door-frame, The 
Oe ee has pow fallen, was twenty-six 
cet 


for @ second oval, and contain- 
ee what . by the name of 
tbe altar-stone; and the commen supposi- 
ane that on this altar pictus were for- 
merly offered—perbaps Auman 
pape y) Anal , Y: oe 

as 

pata that votbing ee of it, even 


| 


Wi these trilithons were nineteen | 
| ¢ither of the Diuids, their mode 
Hoe 
t vo w 

Fm 9 a Beh these pesbably 
victime, | were with the wis r portion of them 


lonely, age after age, in a great undulating 
yo to he 

e ve 

been with the priesthood of Tus 

little ie — known 

worship 

They are generally reputed 


connected 
Davips—bat ve 


mere 

que, as the cross certain Chris- 
secta, Our engraving is an attempt to 
restore Stonehenge, and give it as it orsigin- 


history, but these huge stones, standing | ally appeared, 





fit to drop though he was, civilly offered to 
see her home; but all the thanks be got in 
return, was a recommendatiun to attend to 
his own concerns and not to meddle with 
hers. 

It was a fine, still night, ratber too warm 
for the sickness that lay on Dallory; and 
Jelly walked on at a swilt pace, her reticule, 
empty now, on her arm. Some women might 
have felt timid at the midnight walk; Jelly 
was too strong-minded. She certaialy found 
it a little lonely on entering the Ham, as if 
the road under the overshadowing trees, be- 
gioning now to lose some of their leaver, 
had something weird about it. But this 

rt was soon passed ; and Jelly came to the 

ouses, and witbin sight of bome. Not a 
soul met she: it was as dreary, so far as hu- 
man companionship went, as could be, A 
black cat sprang suddenly from the hedge, 
and tore over the road almost acrovs Jelly's 
feet; and it made her etait. 

She began thixking about Mr. Rane; 
quite unconscious of the death that had 
taken place. Wheu Jelly left home in the 
afternoon, Mre. Rane was said to be in dan- 
ger; at least tuch was Phillis's opinion, pri- 
vately commuuicated; bat, late in the even- 
ing, news had been biought to Ketlar’s that 





But now we come toa very strange and 
singular thing that happened to Jelly. Jelly 
in ber tart way was sufficiently good-hearted. 
There was ticknees ia Ketlar’s house; the 
wife bad her three day's old infant ; the lit- 
tle girl, Ciesy, got woree and weak r; and | 
Jelly chose to sacrifice au afternoon to the | 
nursing of them. Much as she disapproved | 
of the man's joining the Trades’ Union and | 
upbolding the strike, often as she had as- 
sured bim that both starving and the work- 
house, whichever he might prefer, were t20 
good for him, now that misfortune lay upon 
the house, Jelly came-to a little. Susan | 
Ketlar was ber cousin; and, after all, she 
was not to blame for her busband’s wrong 
doings. Accordingly, in the afternoon of 
the last day of Mrs. Rine's illness, Jelly 
went forth to Ketlar’s, armed with some 
beef tea, and a few scraps for the half- 
famished children, the whole enclosed ina 
reticule bag. 

** J shall take the letch-key,” she said, in 
starting, to the cook, who was commonly 
called Dinah, “so you can go to bed. If 
Suran Ketlar’s very ill, I may stop late. 
Mind we a bux of matches on tue slab 
in the ud 

Sasan Ketlar was not very ill, Jelly found; 
but the child, Cissy, was. So ill, that Jelly 
hardly knew whether to leave her at all, or 
not. The mother could not attend to her; 
Ketlar bad gone tramping off beyond Whit- 

b after Union work, and had not come 
back. Only that she bt Mra, Cumber- 
land not be if she came to 
hear that Jolly, the confidential servant left 
in ¢ , had stayed oat for a night, leav- 
ing the se with only the cook in it, she, 
Jelly, bad certainly stayed. At past twelve 
poor Ketlar got home, dead beat, sick, faint, 
ha walked several miles without food. 
Jelly blew him up a little—she considered 
that e man who could refuse work when his 
chidren were starving, because he belonged 
to the Trades’ Union, deserved nothing but | 
yoy 2 = ane ecore—bade him jook to 

ay ungraciously that there was 
a loaf in the pan, and come omng. Ketlar, ' 


| 








ali daoger was over and she was in a refresh- 
ing sleep, guing on safely to recover. 

‘And i'm downright glad of it, poor 
young lady!” eaid Jelly, half aloud, as she 
turned it at her gate. ‘* Doctors’ wives are 
naturally more exposed to the chance of 
catobiog infectious tickuess. But on the 
other band they have the best advice and 
care.” 

It was striking one. Letting herself in 
with the laic!-key, Jelly felt fur the box of 
matcher, passing ber hand cautiously over 
the marbie table. Aud paseed itin vain; no 
matches were there. 

‘*Forgetful huzzy!" ejaculated Jelly, 
apostrophizing the uncon.cious Dinah, 
** Much goud she's of !" 

So Jcliy crept quietly up-stairs in the 
dack, knowing she nad matches in her own 
chamber; and ina minute came upon an- 
other of the negligent Dinab's delinquencies. 
She had omittcd to draw down the blind of 
the large window on the landing. 

“She bas been out at that back-door, 
talking to people,” quoth Jelly, in her 
wrath. ‘‘Just like her! Won't sbe get a 
taste of my toogue in the merning !” 

Turoivg to draw down the blind herself, 
she was suddenly arrested, with the cord in 
her haud, by a sight in the opposite landing 
—Dr. Rane'sa, Standing there, dreseed in 
somethiug white, which Jelly at the time 
took for a nightgown or petticuat, was Mra 
Rane. The lauding was faivtly lighted, as 
if by some distant candie, iuvirivle to Jcily, 
but Mis, Rane was perfectly distinct, ber 
featares aud even their expression se 
clear. The first thought that crossed Jelly 
was, that Mre. R ne was delirious; but she 
looked too stiil for that. She did nut move; 
acd the eyes had a fixed stare, as it seemed 
toJelly. But that she bereeif must have 
been invisible from the surrounding dark- 
ness, she would have thought Mrs. Rane 
was staring at Acer. Fura tull minute this 
lasted; Jelly watching, Mr+. Rane never 
stirring. 

**What in the world briogs ber standing 
there *” quoth Jelly, in ber amazement. 


‘*And what can she be staring at? It can't 
be at me,” 

But at that moment Jelly'’s bag slipped off 
her arm and fell on the carpet with a bang. 
It caused ber to shift her gaze from the op- 
posite landing for a single second—it really 
did not seem longer, When she looked 
again, the place was in darkness; Mrs, Rane 
aud the faiut light were alike goae. 

‘* She has no vusiness to be out of her bed; 
the ductor ougbt to tell her so if he's at 
heme,” thought Jelly, ‘‘ Aay way, she murt 
be a great deal better: for I don’t think it's 
delirium.” 

She waited a short while, but nothing 
mure was seep. Deawing down the blind 
with a jerk, Jelly pick:d up her bag, and 
passed oa to her own chamber—one of the 
back rooms on this fluor—where she slept 
uodistarbed uatil morning. 

She lay late. Being awenable to nubody 
while Mrs, Cumberland was away, the 
bouse’s mi tress in fact, as well ag Diuah’'s, 
Jelly did pot hurry beiself. Bhe was no 
leaggard in general, especially on @ Satur- 
day, but felt tired after her weary afternoun 
at Ketlar's and from baving goue so late to 
rest. Breakfast was ieady iu the kitchen 
when she got down; Diuah—a red-faced 
young woman in a bruwn-spotted cotton 
gown— being busy at the fire over the coffee. 

‘Now theo!” began Jelly—-her favorite 
phrase when she wasavgry. ‘‘ What have 
you got to say for yourself? Whereabouts 
oa the slab did you put those matches last 
night ?” 

ynah, taken-to, tilted the kettle back. 
Until that momeut she bad not thought of 
ber negligence. 

“I'm afraid I never put ‘em at all she 
said, 

**No you didn't put ‘em,” retorted Jelly 
with stinging emphasis, ‘* Aud I'd like to 
kuow why you didn't; aud what you were 
about, not to’”’ 

“I'm sure I'm sorry,” said Dinab, who 
wes atractaile kind of girl, ‘1 forgot it, 
I ruppose, in the upxt about poor Mra. 
Rane.” 

“Io the upset about poor Mrs, Rane,” 
scorplully repeated Jelly, ‘‘ What upset 
you, pray, abuut her ’--* And you've never 
been vut to fasten back the shutters!” 

* She's dead,” answered Dinas—and the 
ready tears came iuto the girl's eyes. 
‘That's what Ive got the shutter balf-to 
tor. I thought you's most likely not have 
heard it.” 

A little cenfusion arose in Jelly’s mind. 
Mrs. Race’s death (as rhe supporec) could 
nut possibly have occurred beforé morcing : 
the neglect, an to the matches, was last 
night. But, in the shock of the news, she 
pa~-ed this over. fler tart tone went away 
ar by magic her face changed to sadnens, 

“Dp ! When did she die, Dinab 7” 

“It was about uise o'clock last night, 
they think. And esbe lay av bour after that 
in her bed, Jelly, getting cold, before it was 
found out.” 

On hearing this, Jelly's first impression 
was that Dinab must be playing with her. 
The girl came from the fire with the coffee, 
wiping ber + yea, 

** Now whut d’ye mean, girl? Mra. Rane 
didn’t die last nrght—as { can enewer for.” 

“Ob, but she did, Jelly. Dr. Rane went 





| till then -and found ber dead. 


————___—_ ___] 


I didn’t half lik I ee —A.. 
you n't half like to a way up 
to bed by myself to that ne floor, poe | me 
alone in the bouse, knowing she was lying 
there at the very vext door," 

Jelly wal'ed to take in the full sense of 
the words, sterleg at Diuah while she did it, 
What was all tule? 

“Youu mut bave taken leave of your 
senses, girl,” abe said, as she began to pour 
out the coffee, 

“I'm sure I've not," said Dinah. ‘* Why?” 

“To tell me Mre. Rane dicd last night. 
How did yuu pick up the tale ’” 

te jelly, it's no tale. It's as true as that 
you me's hero, I wes standing at the 
front gate fora breath of air, before sbut- 
ting-up, when Dr. Rane come out of his 
house in a haste Uke, and went across to 
Mr, Beeley's. It etruck me that Mrs. Rane 
might be worse a.d that he bad gone to 
fetch the otber, so I stayed a bit to see. 
Presently—it wasn't long—he came back 
acioss the road again, Mr. Francia Dallory 
happened to be passing, and he asked after 
Mrs. Rane, She was dead, the doctor said; 
and went on to ll him how he had found her, 
You needn't look a if you thought I was 
making-up stories, Jelly. They stood close 
by the doctor's gate, and I heard every word.” 

oe | did not precisely know w she 
looked, If this was true, why—what could 
be the meaning of that which she had seen 
in the night? Jelly gulped down her bot 
coffee at a draught, and went out, eating a 
piece of bread-and-butter. She did ost be- 
lieve it. Dinah evidently did; but the girl 
might have caught up some misappreben- 
siou; or, as Jeliy meoutally put it, ** beard 
cross- wise.” 

The first thing that struck Jelly when she 
got outside, was the appearence of the doc- 
tor's house, It was clonely shut up, doors 
and windows, and the blinds were down. As 
Jelly stood, looking up, she saw Mr, Seeley 
standing at his door without his hat, She 
went over and accosted him, 

“Ts it true, sir, that Mrs, Rane is dead *” 

“Quite true,” was the answer. ‘ She 
died yesterday evening, poor lady. It was 
terribly sudden.” 

Jelly fclt a very queer sensation take her. 
But sve was ina fog of disbelief yet. Mr. 
Secley was called to from within, and Jelly 
returved and knocked softly at Dr. Rane's 
door. Phillie opened it, her eyes swollen 


with crying. 
‘I eay, Prine, whatever is all thia 7” de 
manded Jelly, in a low tore. ‘ When did 


abe die?" 

‘Stop @ bit,” interposed Phillie, arreat 
ing ber entrance. ‘* Yuu'd better not come | 
in, Jam not afraid; and, for the matter | 
of that, somebody must be here; but it 
ivn’t well for thove to run risks that needn't 
The doctor says it was the quickest and 
most malignant cise of them all." 

“I never caught any disorder in my life, | 
and I don't fear that I ever sball,” answered 
Jelly, quietly making her way to the kitchen, | 
** When did she die, Phillis?" | 

* About nine o'clock last evening, aa is | 
thought. The minute and hour wont never | 
be known for sure: at ten, when the doctor 





up to ber at ten o'Llock—hbe bad been out | 


fuund her, she was ay | cold. And for 
us below to have thou,ht ber quietly sleep- 
ing !" wound up Phillie with a sob, 

The queer sensation grew inte tremor. 
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hall, to wherever steod a jar, and gave 
coateats a stir. The dining-room door 
was open : Rane's solitary breakfast was 


that we all are apt to use when 
near the dead. 
Jelly the injunction. She be- 
lieved cafe: and was not prone to 
take at the best of times, ‘ What- 


The sheet that had been flapping for two 
days outside the bed-room door, now flapped 
wet as ever, on the landing before the door 
of the ante-room. Dr. Rane deemed this 
the better place for it now, Phillis gave it 
some kuocksa with the stick to bring out ite 
saving properties, 

Compared to the gloom of the rest of the 
house, behind its drawn blinds, this landing, 
with tte wide, staring, uscovered window, 
was strikingly bright. Jelly glanced around, 
it might have been thought nervously, only 
that she was not & nervous women Here, 
in the middle of the floor, at one o'clock in 
the morning, ber face turued to that win- 
dow, had stood Mra. Rane. If not Mra. 
Rane—who ?—or what’ 

** Phillis,” whispered Jelly, ‘' I sheuld like 
to see her.” 

* You can't,” anewered Phillia, 

‘Nonsense, | am not afraid.” 

‘But you can't, Jelly. Boe is fastened 
dewn.” 

‘phe is! Why what do you mean?” 
broke off Jelly. 

Phillis took up a corner of the sheet, an- 

locked the door in which the key was left -- 
and opened it half an inch for Jeily to peep 
in, There, in the middie of the gray room 
stood a closed coffin, supported on trestles, 
In the shock of the surprise Jelly fell back 
ageinet the wall, and began tw tremble. 
The idea that came over her—as she said 
to some one afterwards—-was, that Mrs, Rane 
had been pat into the coffin alive. What 
with the sight of the previous night (and 
Jelly did not yet admit to herself the full 
thought of what that sight might have been), 
and what with thie, she felt ine kind of be- 
wildered horror. Recovering herself a little, 
she pushed past the sheet into the room, but 
with creeping, timid 


a 





“Jelly, l'a not doit! The master charged 
me not.” 

But Jelly never heard. Or, if she heard, 
did not heed. It was a common dea! shel! 
ite lid nailed down. Jelly touched it with 
her fure finger. 

** When was she put in here, I’billis *” 

** Sometime during the night."’ 

* And fastened down at once ’” 

‘*To be sure. I found it like this when I 
came this moraing.” 

‘* But-—why need there have been such 
haste” 

* Becauve it was safest 00, Safest for vs 
that are living, as my master said. The 
leaden one will be bere to-day.” 

Well—of course it waasafer, Jelly could 
but acknowledge it, and recovered berself 
somewhat. She wished she had not seen— 
that—in the night. It was that sight, so 
unaccountable, that was turning ber mind 
upside down. 
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feed wolf were 
short, oame away Paine tool 
on the weyon! the 

1p woome Like Phillia.” 

“2 wih we and God it was 
one,” anawered Phillis, y, as he 
turned the key in the : and they went 


down stairs. 
Not s minute too soon. Before they bad 
well reached the kitchen, Dr. Kane's latch 


her breath, as he turned into his consulting: 
room. “ {t's @ good thing be dida’t Gnd us 
up there.” 

1 want to vay a word to him, Phillis; I 
think I's go in,” said Jelly, taking « wudden 
revolution to acquaiot Dr. Rane with what 
she bad seen, The truth was, her mind felt 
20 unhinged, knowing not what to believe, 
what to disbelieve, that she thought she 
must speak, or die, 

‘Need you bother him now ?—what's it 
about?" Paillie, ‘i'd let him get bis 
breakfast fret.” 

But Jelly went on to the consulting room 
door ; and found herself nearly knocked over 
by the ductor—who was turning ayy | out 
of it. She asked if she could speas to him : 
he sald Yes, if she'd be quick ; but he wanted 
to catch Mr. Heeley before the latter went 
out, 

** And your breakfast, master /"’ called out 
"billie in a pitying tone, 

“1 take some presently,” was the an- 
ewer, * What ia it that you want, Jelly’” 

Jeliy carefully closed the door before 
speaking. Bhe then entered on her tale. 
At first the doctor supposed, by this show of 
caution, that she was yolog to ounsult him 
on some private ailment, St. Antony's fire ia 
the feee, for inetance, or St. Vitus's dance 
in the legs; and thought she might have 
choses & more opportune time, But he soon 
found it wae — of tee kind, With her 
hand pressiog heavily the elbow of the pa- 
tients chair, Jelly wold her tale. The doctor 
stood facing her, hie arma folded, his back 
to the drawn-down blind. At first he did 
not appear to uaderstand. 

thaw my wifeupon the landing in her night- 
gown!" he exolaimed—and Jeliy thought he 
looked starcied. ‘“*Hurely she was not so 
imprudent as to get out of bed and go there!" 

** That, sir, it is said that she was then 
dead!" 

‘Dead when? She did not die until nine 
o'clock, Bhe could not have known what 
she was doiag,” continued Dr. Kane, passing 
nis hand over bis forebeat. ‘Perhaps she 
may have caught a chill. Perhaps —-——" 

* You aro misunderstanding me, sir,” in- 
terrupted Jelly. “ It was in the night | saw 
this; some hours after Mra. Rane's death.” 

Dr. Rane's face took a pussled expression 
Ile looked narrowly at Jelly, as if wonder- 
ing what it was she would way. 

** Not leet night” 

You, sir, Or, I'd rather say this morn- 
ing; for it was one o'clock, | saw her stand- 
ing there as plainly asl eee you at this mo- 
ment.” 

* Why, Jelly, you must have been dream- 
ing '" 

** 1 waaae wide awake, sir, ae I am now. 
1 bad just got home from Ketlar's. I can't 
think what it wae I did see,” added Jelly, 
dropping her voice. 

* You saw nothing,” was the decisive an 
ewer-—and in the doctor's tone there was 
rome elight touch of anger, ‘ Fancy plays 
tricks with the best of us: tt mast have 
played you one last night.” 

* 1 bave been thinking whether it was pos 
sible that-that—she was not ‘really dead, 
vir,” porsisted Jelly. ‘* Whether she could 
have got up, and 

** he eilent, Jelly, T cannot lieten to this 
folly,” came the stern, checking interrup- 
tion, “ You have no right to let your imagi 
halion run away with you, and then talk of 
i, as something real, | desire that you will 
never speak avother word upon the subject 
to me, or to anyone,” 

Jelly's groen eyes seemed to bave borrow 
ed the dyuotor's look of puzzled doubt. She 
pared into hie face. This was a mort curious 
business: she could not see as yet the faint- 
est gleam of any solution to it, 

‘it was surely her I saw on the landing, 
er, dead or alive, I could ewear to it, Such 
tomge have been heard of before now as 
ewoous being mistaken for death, When 
poor Mra, Lane was left alone after her 
death that t«, her supposed death 
revived; and got up; and came out upen the 
taming 

* }ivid your tongue,” interposed the doo 
tor, sharply. “ llow dare you persist in this 


poerense, woman! You mast be mad or 
lreaming \n bour before the time you 
speak of, my poor wife, dead and cold, was 


where she is now fastened duwn in her 
shell.” 

He flung out of the room with an indig 
nant movement; leaving Jelly apeechless 
with horror 

* Fastene’ down,” 
twelve o’clook-—dead and cold—-and | saw 
her on the landing at one! Oh my gooduess, 
what does it mean i" 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESOLATION, 


At the front-parler window at Eastsea, rat 
Pilen Adair—lovking for ove who did not 
come Whatsvever troubles, trials, mysteries 
might be passing elsewhere, Easteoa was go- 
ing on in ite uenal mandtenous routine, How 
mvunotonous, Eden Adair could have answer- 
ed, and yet, even here, something like mys- 
tery seemed to be looming in the air. 

**Come what may, Elien, I shall be down 
again within a few hours,” had been Arthur 
Bobua’s partiog words to her, But the hours 
and the * passed on, and he came pot. 

Te have ones martiange suddenly inter- 
rupted, and the bridegroom borne off from, 
so to way, the very church door, was no more 
agreeable to Bllen Adair than ut would be to 
any other young lady. Ste watcbed him 
away in the fly, while his kissos were yet 
warm upon ber lipe All that remained, was 
tomake the best of the situation. She took 
off ber bonnet and dreas, and jocked up the 
ring and license he had begge:! her to take 
care of, 
only until the my y ay. ae 
rent OUL® message to vman (her fly- 
man, not Medams,) by the servant— 
from whem (Amn) she 
picion — te the effect that, 
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ran her thoughts, ‘at | 


Until the morrow, she ee 


to avert eus- | 
herself un- | 
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im twenty minutes.” 

Ellen stood at the window, watching; her 
epirit faint, her heart beating. That vegue 
under-current of uneasioess had grown into a 

reat, 1 nized fear now—bat a fear she 
new not of what. She made no pretence 
to eat breakfast; she could not have swal- 
lowed a morse] bad it been to save ber life: 
Mre. Cumberland said nothing, except that 
she mnet take some after Osptain Bobun 
bad come 

“There's the train, Ellen, I hear the 
whistle.” 

The window bed a dwarf Vesetian blind; 
Ellen sat behind it, glancing through the 
staves, Three or four atrag passengers 
were at length perceived, making their way 
down the street, But not one of them was 
Captain Bohun, The shock of disappoint- 
meot was turniog her heart to sickness, 
when a station fy came careering gayly up 
the street. 

Ab, me, how hope rose ! She might 
have known he would @ fly, aod not 
walk am rr. wecined Sidhe ‘e 
their bonne. s right; ber 
pale cheeks changed cS esas-ecken, 

** Te that fly here, my ear!" 

** | think so, Mrs, Camberland,” 

** Then it's Captain Bobun, We must ict 
the clergyman keow at once, Biles.” 

The tly stopped at their house, and Ellen 
hid her head; ste would pot seem to be 
looking for bim, though he was #0 soon to 
be her husband, was called 
out to the driver in a shrill voice from the 
inside ; upon which be started bis horse oo 
again, ool pulled upat the next door. A 
lady and child got out, It was not Captaia 
Bobun. 

1 wonder whether disappointment so great 
ever fell on mortal woman’? Great emo- 
tions, be they of joy or sorrow, are always 
silent. The heart alone knoweth its own 
bitterness, ways the Wise King, and a 
stranger may pot intermeddie with ite joy. 
Ellen laid ber haads for a minute or two on 
her bosum; bat pever a word spoke she, 

** He'll be here by the next train,” eaid 
Mre, Cumberland. “He must come, you 
know, Ellen.” 

She watched throughout the livelong day. 
llow ite hours dragged themseclves along she 
knew sot. Imagination pictured all kinds 
of probabilities that might bring him at any 
minute. He might post down: be might 
alight by mistake at the wrong station, and 
walk on; he might have come by the last 
train in, and be putting himself to rights at 
the hotel after travelling. Five bandred 
such ideas, alternating with despair, pre- 
sented themselves. And thus the weary day 
wenton, Towards night the same delusive 
hope of the morning again rose; the same 
farce, of the apparent arrival of Captain 
Bohun, was once more enacted, 

it was dusk; almost dark: for Ellen, 
watching ever, had not thought about lights; 
and Mrs. Cumberland, tired with her long 
day, was gone into the amall back dining- 
roum to hie on the sofa undisturbed. The 
last train for the night was steaming in: 
Kilen heard the whistle. If it did not bring 
Captain Bobun, she thought she could only 
give him up forever, 

A short interval of suspense; and then 
surely he was coming! A fly or two came 
rattling along the street from the station: 
and one of them— yes--one of them drew up 
atthe door, Bilen, thinking she bad learnt 
wisdom, said to herself that she would not 
et up any expectation in regard to this, 
Foolish girl! when her whole heart was 
throbbing and beating. 

One of the house servants had gone out, 
j Sad was opening the tly door. A gentleman's 

hand pitched out a light over coat; a gentle- 
| man bimeelf leaped out after it, and turned 
| to get eomething from the seat. Tall and 
slender, Ellen took it to be Captain Bohbun: 
the light coat waa exactly like his. 

Aud the terrible suspense was over! she 
jshould now know what the wystery had 

been, He had written mort likely, and the 

letter had miscarried; how stupid she was 
not to have thougbt of that before! She 
beard his footeteps in the passage; he was 
coming in; in another instant she should be 
in his arms, feeling his kisses on her lips. 
It was a moment's delirium of happiness; 
neither more nor less, Ellen atood looking 
at the door, her breath hushed, her cheeks 
changing, her nervous hancs clasped one 
within the other. 

But the footateps passed the sitting-room. 

There seemed to be some talking and then the 
house subsided into silence. Where was be? 
Whither hal be gone! Not into the dining- 
} room, as Ellen knew, for Mra. Cumberland 
might not be awakened. Gradually the idea 











with a flash that, after all, it might not have 
been Captain Bohun. A faint cry of despair 
escaped ber, aud she put ber hands up as if 
to ward off some approaching evil. 

But the suspense at least must be put an 
end tu; it was too heavy to bear; and she 
rang the bell. Ann, who mostly waited on 
them, answered it. 
| ** For lights, | eappoee, Miss Ellen?" 

“Yes, Who is it that has just come hore 
in a fly?” 
** It's the landlady's son, misa, Such a fine, 
handsome man !" 
' When Mra, Cumberland entered, Ellen sat 
pile and quict, on the low chair. In go 
trath the teward burden was becoming hard 
to bear, Mre. Cumberland remark 


Captaia Bohan bad neither come nor written 


and sbe thought it was not good behaviour 
of him. And, with that, ebe settled to her 
eveniog ne r, 

“Why, Ellen! Here's the death of James 
Bobun,’ she presently exclaimed. “ He 
died the day after Arthur left. This accounts 
for the delay, I « ‘a 
* Yes,” murmured Ellen. 

* Bat mot for bis not wiiting,” resumed 


came creeping in, and then bounded onwards | 


FF 


it 
i 
Ht 


struck lt was oe 
Rh Sea 
My dear oklid, you surely 4i4 net take 
whet [ sald in earvest! 1 spoke im jest. 
Captein Bokun ie pot s man to behave dis- 
honorably; you may quite rely upon that. 
a ne ee 
still be as _ 
“I think Pil goto bed, if don't mind 
alone,” Ellen faintly. 


hours the orn had never calmed 
properly down the storm. 

The brought a letter from Cap- 
teia Bobun. Te Mrs. Cumberiand; not to 


Ellen. Or, rather a note, for it was not long 
enough to be called a letter. It stated that 
most urgent ciroumstances had 

his returning to Basteca—and he would write 
further shortly, He added ‘that he was very 
unwell; and begged to be remembered to 
Miss Adair. 

To Miss Adair! The very formality of 
the m and name— Miss Adair, and not 
KEllen— a tale, Something was wrong; 
it was evident even to Mre. Cumberland. 
The letter was short, constrained, abrupt; 
and she turned it about in haught r. 

‘* What can the man mean! is is not 
the way to write, when things are at their 


present crisis, Here are the and license 
waiting; here's the clergyman boing hm 


eelf —e a ermeage y from to 
: are ting ous your 
Elie ena Ge eethes a note as this 
But for its his own hand writing, I know 
what I should _” 
‘* What?” asked Ellen, hastily. 


“ Why, that he is worse than he says. De- 
lirlous, Out of his senses.” 

‘No, no; it is not that,” 

“| think if it's not, it t to be,” 
sharply retorted Mre. Cumbe “We 
must wait for bis next letter, I suppose; 


And they sat down to wait. Aud the 
weary days dragged their slow length along. 


Any position more cruelly dificult than 
that of © Bohun, cannot well be con- 
osived, ‘a communication to him did 
not stop at the one first revelation; she ad- 
another to it, At first there had been 

nity for more; the train stopped 
anch station just beyond Eastsea, and 
the carriage became filled with passengers. 
Artbar, in bis torment, would have put fur- 
ther questions to his mother, praying for 
confirmation, for elucidation; but Madam 
whispered a demand to know whether he 
was mad, that he should speak there; and 
then turned her back upon him. The people 
went all the to London; bat as soon as 
Arthur had put bis mother in a cab, on their 
way to Sir Nash Bobun's, he began egain. 
The storm that raged at Easteoa had ap- 
parently extended its fury to London; the 
rain beat, the wind blew in gusts, the streets 
were as deverted an it is possible for London 
streets at a busy hour of the afternoon to be. 
Arthur shuddered a little as be glanced ont 
on the black pools, the splashing mud ; outer 
influences seemed just now to be nearly as 
black as his fate. 

**Mother, things cannot rest here,” he 
anid, putting up both windows with a jerk. 
* You evaded my questions in the train; you 
must anewer them now.” 

**Would you have had me speak before 
half a dozen people ?—and proclaim to them 
what I know of that man—William Adair!" 

‘Certainly not; but you might have 
spoken for my ear alone. Cannot you see 
how dreadful this suspense must be to me? 
lam eogaged to marry Ellen Adair: if not 
to-day, some other day. And now you tell 
me that, which—which--” 

Which ouzht to break it off, he was about 
to say; but emotion stopped him. He raised 
his haud and wiped the cold moisture from 
hia forehead. Madam bent down, and kissed 
his hand. Ile did not remember to have 
been kissed by ber since be wasa child, Her 
voice took a soft, tender tone; something 
like tears stood in her eyes, 

“| can see how you suffer, Arthur; I am 
sure you must love her, poor young lady; 
and I'd give anything not to have to inflict 
paiu or disappointment on you. But what 
else can I dv’ Youare my son; your in- 
terests are dear to mé; and I must speak. 
Don't you remember how I have always 
warned you against Mise Adair’ Bat I never 
suspected there would be cause for it so 
great as this.” 

He did remember it. This new soft mood 
of Madaim's became her well. In the midst 
of his own sea of trouble Arthur epared a 
moment to think he had in a degree mis- 
judged her, and to regret it. 

** 1 caunot understand how so frightful a 
charge can be brought against Mr. Adair,” 
spoke Arthur. ‘* What you tell me sounds 
like a fable, I had been given to understand 
that he and my father were close friends.” 
** As they were, once.” 

* And yet you say that be, Mr. Adair, was 
a— , 


ded 
no 
ata 


words, ‘1 cannot give you details, Arthur; 
only facts. He was tried out there, and eoa- 
victed. He got a ticket-of-leave—which I 
dare say may not have expired yet.” 

* And his crime }—What was it?” 

** I told you. Forger ‘ed 

* Did you ever kno@ bim ?” 

‘Of course I did; at the time when he 
was tutimate with your father. We never 
quite knew who he was, Arthur; or who his 


out originally to India; but Major Bobun 
was uvsuspicious as the day, unsuspicious 
asyou. There arose great trouble, Arthur; 
gambling and wickedness, and I can't tel! 
you what; and through it all, nearly up to 
the last, your father believed in Adair,” 

** Was he a convict then?” 

“No, no; all that came afterwards; not 





| pas-ang. 


the crime, perhaps, but discovery, trial, and 


that | conviction, Arthar—how sorry | am to say 


it, | can never express—your father's son 
had better go and marry that miserable drab, 
than a daughter of William Adaic.” 

She pointed to a poor wretch who was 
A skeleton of a woman with a dab 
of paint on ber hollow cheeks, and a tawdry 
gown trailing io the mud, 

Arthur pressed his bands on his temples; 
all kimds of confused thoughte were fighting 
together within his breast. 


- A convict,” spoke Madam, supp!ying the 


| don 



















time it all happened, Mrs. Camberland was 
Sway in ill-health. 1 should 
hear it from her bus 


earry out the marriage yet ’ 
r, there’s worse behind,” she 

“Why can’t you be satisfied !— 
why do you force me to tell you all? I'd bave 
spared you the rest.” 

“ What rest?” he asked, his lips turning 
white, 

** About that man— William Adair.” 

** What rest ?” 
** He killed your father.” 
** Killed —my father ’” 


him; and in the shock—in the shock —bhe—} 
Madam stopped, ‘* What?” gasped Arthur, 
“ Well, the shock killed your father.” 
** Do you mean that he died of it?” 
** He could not bear the trouble; and be— 
shot bimeeif.” 
Madam's face was white now; white with 
emotion. Arthur, in Ads emotion, seized her 


Adair brought upon him. And you, his son, 
would bave married the man’s hter.” 
Wiihb a horrible fear of what he had all 
but done—with a remorse that nearly turned 
mad—with a sort of tacit vow never 
again to see Mrs, Cumberland or Ellen Adair 
Arthur Boban dropped his motber’s hand 
with a suppressed ea. and kept silence 
hey supe the of Sir 
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gE 


never knew that He 
e had truly come off to 
citude that he should be 
close: he suspected not 
hastened down to 


And this was Arthur Bohun's present po- 
sition. 


af 


4 
r 
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ficult. Bound by every tie of honor to Ellen 
mere chance, she waiting for him now— 
he should never love any other in this world. 
And—in the very midst of these obligations 
—to have made the sudden and astounding 


woman living who must be barred to him; 


whom, of all others, of all the many numbers) was no escape; and—and Tom, 


that walk the earth, he must alone not make 
his wife. The position would have been 
bewilderi 


standard of it, innate in him from his birt 
it was simply awful. And the word is not 
used in its slight and careless sense, as has 
become the fashion of late years. 

For the few hours that James Bohun 
lasted, Arthur did nothing. It may almost 
be said that he thought nothing, for his mind 
was in a chaos of confasion. On the day 
following his arrival, James died: and he, 
Arthur, was then heir-presumptive. To 
many, it might bave been looked upon that 
he was quite as secure of the succession as 
though he were heir-apparent; for Sir Nash 
was old and ailing, A twelvemonth ago Sir) 
Nash Bohun had been full of life; upright, 
energetic, to all appearance strong, hearty, 
and likely to outlive his son. 
then he had changed rapidly: and the once 


him. Medical men tuld him that if he would | 
go abroad and partake for some months of 
certain medicinal springs, he might—and in| 
all probability would—regain bis health and | 
strength. Sic Nash would have tried it but 
for the decaying health of his son. James 
could not leave home; Sir Nash would not 
leave him. 

What, though Arthur Bohun was the heir? 
In bis present distress, it was to him worse 
than nothing. A Bobua could not live with 
tarnisbed honor: and bis must be tarnished 
to the end of his days. To abandon Eilen 
Adair would bring the red stain of indelible 
shame to his check; to marry her would be, 
of the two, the worse disgrace. What then, 
was the expected rank and wealth to him ?— 
better tnat he should go out to some land of 
exile and hide his h forever. 

He knew not what to do; even at this 
sry passing moment, he knew it not. 

hat ought he to do’ Torn with conflicting 
emotions, now swayed this way, now that, 
he could not see which way his duty lay in 
this present dilemma. Think not that, in 
saying this, it was the marriage he was in 
doubt over: that had been given up in his 
own mind forever, But what was be to say 
to Ellen ?—whatto Mre. Camberland ? Where 
seek for an excuse or plea for his conduct ? 
They were expecting him, no doubt by every 
train, and he did not go. He did not mean 
, to go. What could he write ’—what say? 

On the day of James Bobun’s death, he took | 
the pen in his hand and sat dewn; but he 
never wrote a word. The true cause he! 
could not urge. He could not say to Ellen, 
Your father was a convict, he has (or had) a 
tieket-of-leave, he caused my father’s death; ! 
and so our union must not take place. if} 
, he merely said, I have heard thiugs against 





people were at home, or what had taken him | your father; Ellen would naturally ask what 


| things? for that she knew nothing of the 
past or the disgrace attaching to her father, 
was clear asday. ‘I tell you these dread- 
ful truths in confidence,” Madam had said 
te Arthar; “you must not speak of them. | 
You might be callei upon for proofs—and | 


“*Yeshedid. He forged bis name; he ruined | 


Mechanically he looked up at the win- 
dows, and saw that the shutters were open. 
Se James was not dead. 
hand to Madam, to help ber | 
ee Jemee Bobun was as ill as he could 

Sivking ‘ast: very 
desth than when Madam bad started from 
the house at break of dawn, In fact there 
had then been some hope, for he had rallied 


It is not possible (as was just re- 
marked) to imagine one more cruelly dit-| 


now, each hour as it passed—‘o return and | as if I had been on the 
complete the ceremony; and lo her as| said. ‘‘ Your poor father fell into the meshes 


to a man without bonor: to| 
Arthur Bohua, with his fastidiously high 
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| was genuine, Therefore, it was not to have 
the tale confirmed that he spoke, but in the 
fulness of his bitter heart. 


| probable succession: of his dead sow. James, 
| never strong, had worn himeelf out between 
ng yf and clese read he said, 
Arthur, be hoped, would take a » om- 
brace rational pursuits, and marry. Sir 
| Nash, ——-"~ pee cael 
y waiting to m; 0 
ood family, of good fortune, everything in 
er favor: he alluded to Miss Dallory. 
| ** Did you know anything of the cause of 
my father’s death, sir?” questioned Arthur, 
| who had stood listening in silence, bis elbow 


— gave his’ = the mantel-piece, his hand supporting his 
| brow 


ow. 
Sir Nash replied by another question: and 


palpably nearer he glanced keenly at Arthur as he put it, 


** De you know Y” 

‘1 always thought that he died of sun- 
stroke. But my mother has at length aif 
closed to me the truth. He—died in a dif- 
ferent wey.” 

‘ile shot himself,” said Sir Nash, in a 
low tone, “ My brother got suddenly over- 
whelmed with a load of trouble, and ne—he 
was unable to bear it. Poor Tom!” 

Arthur questioned of the particulars: he 
was hoping to bear them. But Sir Nash 
could not tell him a syllable more than be 
already knew: ia fact, the baronet seemed 


Adair, only not married to her through a| in a fog about it altogether. 


**Of course I never got hold of the details 
t, Arthar,” he 


of a villain, a scoundrel, one Adair, who had 
somehow forged his way by false pretences 
into society—which I su is not difficult 


discovery that Ellen Adair was the only/ out there. And this Adair b t some 


scandalous disgrace on him from which there 
r fellow, 
could not survive it. He was simplicity it- 
self in honor; trusting implicitly, ‘elieving 
all men to be as upright as he, until he 
found them otherwise. If he had a failing, 
it was on the side of pride—but I'm afraid 
most of us Bohuns think too much of that, 
A less proud man might have got over it. 
Tom could not. He Sica, rather than live 
with his name tarnished.” 

Arthur Bohun, standing there and looking 
more like a ghost than a living man, thought 
of the biow his own honor had just received 
—the tarnish that would rest on it fcr aye. 

** And you don't know the details, uncle ’” 
he resumed. ‘I wonder you did not stir in 
it at the time—and bring Adair to justice.” 

**On the contrary, we bushed it up. We 
have never spoken of it, Arthur, above our 
breath. Tom was gone; and it was as well 
to let it lie. It took place ir some out of 





ut since | the way district of India; and the real truth 


was not known to half adozen people. The 


emg Ae = seemed to have li:tle health in| report there was that ane Bobua died of 


sunstroke; it spread to Europe, and we let 
it circulate uncontradicted. Better, we 
thought, for Tom's little son—yon, Arthur— 
that the real facts of the death should be 
allowed to rest—if they would rest.” 

There ensued a pause. Presently Arthur 
lifted his face; and spoke, as Sir Nash sup- 
posed, banterinogly. In good truth, it was fn 
desperation. 

** It would not do, I suppose, for a gentle- 
man to marry Adair's daughter?” 

Sir Nash turned to him quickly. ‘‘Why do 
you ask this? I believe you know the girl.” 

**] will tell you, Uncle Nash, No one 
could have been nearer marrying another 
than I was Ellen Adair. Of course it is at 
an end: I cannot do it now.” 

Sir Nash Bohun stared for a minute, as if 
unable to take in the absurdity of the words. 
He then drew up his fine old head with a 
proad dignity. 

‘Arthur! Artbur Bobun ! a gentleman bad 
better do as your poor father did—shoot 
himseelf—than marry Ellen Adair.” 

And Arthur Bobuu, in his bitter misery, 
wondered whether he had not better do it; 
rather than live the life that must remain to 
him now. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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this distance of time. The Reverend Geo 

Cumberland knew all, even more than I; 
but he is dead: and, it may be, that Mre. | 
Camberiand knows nothing. I should almost 
think she does not: or she would never have | 
sought to marry you to Adair's daughter. | 


You can only be silent, Artbur: you must A 


be, for the girl's take. By speaking merely 
a hint of what her father was, you wou!ld 


| blight ber life and prospecta, Let her have! P 


her fair chance; though she may not marry 
you, she may be chosen by some one else: | 
t you be the one to hinder it. If the’ 
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PLAIN LANGUIGR FROM TRUTM- cipice, and sweoping downward with endlers 


PUL JAMES. 





(TABLE MOUNTALS, 1870.) 


Which I wish to remark — 
And my languege is plaio— 
That for wase that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same | would rise to explain. 


Ab Sin was bis name; 
And I shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply 

But bis smile it was pensive aud cbild-like, 
As I frequently romarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third; 
And quite soft was the skics; 


Which it might be inferred 
That Ab was likewise ; 

Yet he ed it that dey upow William 
And me in » way | despise. 


Which we bad a smal! game, 
And Ab Bin took « hand; 
It was Euchre, The same 
He did not understand ; 
But be smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was child-like and 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
ln a way that | grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked, 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve; 

Which was staffed tull of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the pointes that he made 
Were quite frightful te see— 

Till at last be pus down a bower, 
Which th@ same Nye had t unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And be rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘ Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor" — 
And he went that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
1 did not take a hand, 
But the floor it wae strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been 
hiding, 
In the game ‘‘ he did not understand.” 
In bia sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 
Which was coming it strony, 
Yet I state but the facte; 
And we found on his nails, which were 


taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that's wax. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways tbat are dark. 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The beathen Chinee is pecuhar— 
Which the same | am free to maintain. 
—Overiand MontAly. 


Niagara. 
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Who has sot read in story and seen in 





picture, countiess times, bow the water 
goes over at Niagara? I came here expect- | 
ing to fiud every curve and plunge of the 
river appealing like a houschola thing to my 
memory. } 
It proved so ina great measure, yet I found | 

various unexpected features, which, as they 
were new to me, may prove pew to some of | 
your readers, and therefore | venture to | 
| 





describe my experience. 

Most tourists are disappointed at first sight 
of the cataract. This probably springs 
from the first glance being usually obtained 
from the American sbore, an edgewise view 
that gives but an inkling of its full majesty. 
Yet even from this point of view we beh 
the river, almost at our feet, rushing with 
supreme energy tothe brink of the precipice, 
and tumbling, with an agony of froth and 
foam, into a fearful void, from which for- ; 
ever rises a rainbow-crowned mist. To stand | 
on the briok and gaze into this terrible | 
abyss, with the frothing waters plunging in | 
a white wall downwards, the head swiws | 
with an undefined desire to cast one’r-self | 
after the torrent, and the brain is gradually 


endless stability, ite green tinge 
r with countless flecks of white 
foam. 

Tee mind cannot endure the strain 
of so eublime a scene. e grand monotony 
of tbe view soon loves ite absorbing hold on 
the senses, and from sheer reaction one per- 
force returns to prosaic views of the situe- 
tion. For our part we found ourselves par- 
chasiog corn from s peripatetic mer- 
chax->, who bad an odd habit of misplacing 
the H's in bis conversation; and taking « 
seat above the falls, where edge of the 
rapide ewerved in and broke in mimic bil- 
lows at our feet, we enjoyed mental and 
creature comforts together. 

But one need but return to the American 
side, and cross to the islands, to obtain rest 
for his overstrained brain among quieter as- 
pects of nature. Goat Island was an utter 
surprise to me. I had never seen it properly 
described, or had lected to read any 
proper description of I certainly bad a 
mental image of it as a contracted bit of rock 
ou the edge of the Falls, with so merit be- 
yond that of situation. But when, (after 
crossing an intermediate island on which 
some irrepressible American bas established 
5 paper mill, curbieg a portion of the wild 
r and f them to turn bis water- 
wheel,) I Goat Island, I was ear- 
prised to find it of many acres in extent, 
probably a mile in circumference, its whole 
surface, to the water's edge, covered with a 
dense forest. Passing inward from the shore 
of the island, scarce twenty steps are taken 
ere every vestige of the river is lost to sight 
—and on reaching ite centre, we are to all 
appearance in the beart of a primeval forest, 
ouly the subdued roar of the rapids remind- 
ing us of the grand scene without. On all 
sides rise huge trunks of oaks and beeches, 
straight, magnificent treee—many of the 

seemingly from six to eight feet in 
circumference, their smooth bark covered 
inch by inch with a full directory of names 
of notoriety-loving viritors, At our feet 
wild flowers bloom, the twittering of birds is 
heard overhead, nimble ground-squirrels 
fearlessly cross our path—soft mosses and 
thick grass form a verdant carpet; and on all 
sides nature presents us one of her moet 
charming phases. 

Towards the Canada side a rickety bridge 
leads to a small island on which stands Ter- 
rapin tower, yielding a fine view of the Horre 
Shoe Fall, with its mists and rainbows, 
From the other side we reach the charming 
little Luna island, from whose brink one 
may lave bis hand ju the edge of the Ameri- 
can Fall, From the upper end of Goat 
Island we crors to the Three Sisters, These 
are three small, closely timbered islands, 
standing in the stream far back from the 
edge of the precipice, but in the very buil 
and fume of the rapids, joined together and 
to Goat Ieland by gracefu on bridges, 
under which the con stream dashes 
with frightful speed. From the bridge oon- 
necting the two onter islands the rapids ap- 
pear in their wildest phase. Here the river, 
dashing fiercely downward, plunges over a 
abelf a rock six or eight feet deep, and is 
tossed upward in so tumultuous a turmoil of 
foam that the beart involuutarily stops 
beating and the teeth set hard, as if one 
were preparivg for a desperate conflict with 
the fierce power beneath him. From every 
point on the edge of this island the rapids 
are seen beaving and tossing far as the eye 
can reach, like the waves of a sea fretted 
contrary winds, here tossed many feet into 
the air, there sweeping fiercely over a long 
ledge of rocks, and ever burrying forward to 
where in the distance we sec a long, curved, 
liquid edge, with a light mist floating up- 
ward behind it. The roar of the rapids is 
alone heard here. Indeed the main roar of 
Niagara is ascribable to the rapids, the voice 
of the cataract itself only predominating on 
the Canada side near the Horse Shoe Falls. 

Here we sat for hours on the gnarled trank 
of a fallen tree that overhung the water, 
drinkiog in the grandeur and glory of Ni- 
agara with a mental thirst that seemed un- 
quenohable, and feeling im our hearts that 
we could willingly stretch the hours into 
days and the days into weeks, and still de- 
scend with regret from the try of life 
into ite prose. CHARLES MORRIS. 





A Sale of Chinese Girls. 


I saw the eale of a family last week, in 
Hong Kong, for debt, the baseband and 
father of which was in Califormia. There 
were five children, two girls and three boys, 
They stwod beside the road, dressed in their 
holiday attire of biack, The silence they 
observed whenever any person parsed, and 


trinkets which the 

fund mother had given ber as a partirg gift. 
| All the while the ssleeman kept up a con- 
| stant jabber, ia which we took no interest. 
| Time p we passed on, leaving the 
patties disputing about the price and dis- 
carting the probabilities of their running 
away. 

We returned the aame day to ascertain the 
result of the sale, Only the mother and her 
boys were left. The debt was only $300 
npaid. I bave 
entain China, 
soon sell their 
And I had be- 
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most piteous manper, 
seid, cursing the men that 
t to America at 
$300, which cost them but $40. The broker 
bis pipe and twirl- 
ing his cane, looking as if it was the smallest 


E 
. 
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were crying, and seemed very 
much afraid of us, now it was certain that 
one of them must go. But we passed on and 
left them in ther misery. We never kuew 
whether the boy was to a childless man 
to be treated asa son, to a Portuguese to 
be carried to the West Indies under a nomi- 
nal contract, or to a native landowner to be 
his slave, But that one of them was rold 
intu servitude for the sum of $50 there can 
be no doubt. The girls were doubtless pur- 
chased for the vilest pu unless they 
bad the rare luck to (eli into the havds of 


g 





some vative in search of a itimate wife, 
I am told that the price of girls has goue up 
within « few montha, » perhaps, tothe 


| fact thats less number of emigrants have 
| forfeited their bond ia California thas was 
the care six mouths ago. I was shown four 
bright, plamp, roey gitls yesterday, who 


were purchased less than a year ago (the 
(the whole lot) for §80. Now thoy sell 
readily for each. 





DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH. 


SUBRMENDER OF NAPOLEON AND 
MicMIAMON'S aABmmY. 











BERLIN, September 8.—Sedan bas capitu- 
lated. Nepoleon has surrendered in person 
| to King William, 

King William has telegraphed the following 
roy oo to the Queen and the War Minister: 

* BepAN, Friday, September 2, 1 20 P. M.— 
A capitalation, whereby the whole army at 
Sedan are made prisoners of war, has just 
been concluded with Gen. Wimpten, oom- 
mending in place of Marshal MoMabon, who 
is wounded, 


* Toe Emperor surrendered himself to me, 
as he has no command, and left everything 
to the Regent in D’aris, 

** His residence I shall appoint after an in- 
terview with him at a reudeszvous to be fixed. 

“What a coursé events, with God's guid- 
ance, have taken. 


“Kine WILLIAM.” 

Benin, Sept, 3.—A savguinary battle 
was fenght on Friday, along the line from 
Mairy to Doussy, commencing at five o'ciock 
in the merning. McMahon resisted the 
| Prusian attack until three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. 

The firing was incessant and furious 
along the entire line of both armies, and 
continued with fearful destructiveness and 
slaughter. 

The firing sleckened and ceased at half- 
past three o'clock inthe afternoon. At that 
moment the solid colamns of the Prussians, 
bayonet in hand, advanced to the assault, 
Quickly did the Prussians move, and, over- 
whelming and impetvoua, they pees 
themselves upon McMahon's lines at all 
points, The French unavailingly struggled, 
aod were defeated, routed, and were driven 
in an utterly disorderly mass across the 
Muere, 

The Prussians were victorious and beld 
the entire field lately occupied by the French. 
The slaughter was fearful from the awful 
fire which bas been incessantly maintained 
for ten hours. The rout of the French was 
complete, 

At the end of the battle the Prussians had 
surrounded Sedan, and occupied the roads 
convecting with Belgium and Paris, thus 
cutting McMahon's communication, The 


impressed with a full realization of the great- | their dawncast looks, created curiosity, Ab {army of MoMabon is said to have been 


ness of Ni 

But to beboid the cataract in the fullness 
of its glory an! might ove must cross the, 
suspension bridge to the Canada shore, first | 
disbursing the iuevitable 25 cents. (Uhis , 
seems to be the standard price for every | 
movement at Niagara. It is doubtful if aj 
person would be permitted to tie his shoe- | 
string without first paying 25 cents for the | 
privilege. ) 

Arrived in Canada we pars with trepida- 
tion under au impending avalanche of hack | 
diivers, who chant the merits of their re- | 
spective vehicles in tones more importunate 
than mellifluous, while their rapid fall in | 
price seems o foretaste of the fall which 
they are so anxious toshow. But be obdar- | 
ate; Niagara cannot properly be seen from a | 
carriage. Resolutely foot your way along | 
the lofty bank of the river, seeking your owu 
points of view. 

First we arrive opposite the American 
fall, scat ourselves under a tree, and gaze 
with adwiration on the magnificent frout | 
of the cataract, spread before us in une , 
broad, straight sheet of milkwhite foam, 
swoopiog ever downward with graceful un- 
dulations, until beaten into mist on the | 
rucks below. 


Wandering onward we approsch that grand | 


ara, |H 


upg, our waiter, was called up and asked 
the cause of this litle parade. ** Why,” 
said he, *‘ the girls, and perbaps the whole 
family, are for sale." We stopped our chairs, 
and stepped out to have a taik with them, 
using Ah Hung as an interpreter. 

The mother was wrinkled and gray, and 
bung her bead, as if she was afraid to look 
us inthe face. Bat the children, with the 


| exception of the oldest girl, looked cheerful, 


and were much pleased with their huliday 
attire. Ibe videst girl was sixteen, and the 
oldest boy was fifteen. So said the graff old 
broker who had the party ia charge and who 
seemed anxious to dispose of bis wares, The 
broker told as that the hu-+band and father 
was in California, and bad neglected to pay 
his note given for bis passage, and that his 
family was now offered for sale to pay bis 
debt. He hoped to be able te pay the debt 
with the eale of the two eldest girls, but as 
yet he had received no offers. He said that 
the family became security voluntarily. 

In reply tu our questions, he said that 
when a customer bought a child or person, 
the persou was made at ouce the owner of 
the sume, body and soul. No Chinaman 
would dispute the purchaser's right to do 
whateoever be pleased with the human being 
he had paid for. The boys would make good 


curved reach of falling water, whore su- | servants, be said, and in the course of a few 
blimity bas been a fruitful theme for poet | years be worth a fortune to the owner, The 
and artist since America bas had poetry and | girls would make good * armers,” or ~— 


art. The Horse-Sboe Fall is the paragon of 
cataracts. Sitting on what remains of Table 
Rock, and gaziug on the tumbling, heavin 
foaming world of waters, which seems to fil 
the whole horizon of vision, the mind be- 
comes oppressed with a feeling of awe, and 
realizes to its fall extent nature’s graudest 
aspect, 

With one sublime spring the broad river 
leaps headlong into an abyss whose real 
depths we are fe 
the cataract are forever hidden in a white 
cloud of mist, shrouded in a dim veil which 
bo eye can penetrate. At the centre of the 


ft to imagine, for the feet of | 





curve, where the water probably deepens, 
the creamy whiteness of the remainder of 








as they are called in America, Le woul 
sbow us their physical beauty—would make 
them sing ami play tricks if we thought of 
buying. How mach would we give? The 
oldest girl be would sell for $400; the next 
one for $200, and the little six year old for 
$50. Tbe boys be could not se/l until the 
gitls were disposed of. We thought tne 
price too high. The market was glutted 
with saleable girle, and be mut not think of 
getting over $100 for the oldest and hand- 
vowest, while for the little ounces he must not 
ex over $10. 

@ sneered at that, and said that English- 
men always talked in that way when they 
wanted to buy. While we were talking a 


the cataract is replaced by a deep green bue. | party of biue-robed Chinese aristocrats came 


It mems one va-t sheet of liquia emerald, 





curving gracefully over the edge of the pre- | 


up ad began to inspect the family. They 
opened the mouth of the oldest gizi, rapped 


200,000 strong. 

The Prince Imperial is not with Napoleon 
—and seems not to be included in the eur- 
render, 

LoNDOoN, Sept. 3.—Paris will not accept 
the capitulation of the Emperor and Mc- 
Mahon. They declare that Count Palikao 
must disclaim all complicity with Wimp- 
| feu's surrender, and show his readiness to 
follow where Paris leads, which will preb- 
ably be in a direction quite otber than that 
of peace, or Count Palikao’s life wont be 
worth an hour's purchase. 

LONDON, Sept, 3.—The prew of Germany 
vehemently denounces England and Italy for 
supplying arms to France. 








tw” A Paris paper curiously illustrates 
the popularity of Mr. Pickwick in France. 
Describing the departure of the Third Regi- 
ment of Voltigeus, it anys: ‘ Piquevuique 
(#ic,) the dog of the regiment, trotted brisk! 
along in the rear of the columa, having b 
certificate of services, writteu on parchment, 
suspended from bis neck. 

627” It i* & curious fact, that three weeks 
before the battle of Saarbruck, the Peace 
Suciety of Paria sent their Je putier to Saar- 
bruck, to celebrate an international feast, held 
there by the corresponding Society in Prus- 
sin, It was beld at the station—one of the 
firet places in flames. 

¢@™ In the lite of every woman there are 
two grand epochs at which she is willing to 
tell her age—when ashe is sixteen, and when 
she is one bundred, 

(3 The Saturday Review anys every 
American is more or lees permanently giddy 
from steadily contemplating the amasing 
statistics of his continent. 

¢@ A minister in New Hampshire lately 
prayed for rain im this fashion: ** O Lord 
; we pray for rain! Not a tearin’, driving! 
| rain, such as barrers up the face of nature 
| but a drizziin’ rain, such as lasts all day and 
pretty mach all night!” 

t@ A Bill has been introduced into the 
Georgia Legislatare, making ‘* diseatisfac- 
tion” a ground for divorce. 

tH Toe Bishop of Manchester bas decided 





that in the Euglish Church the black dress. | 


ing gown is illegal, 





He anewered: “Lake Pinsequattisaque- 
quap quiddyni —"" At this pelat | 
toe por t walked away, reached a) 


vesponden 
neighboring lake, Gshed three bours, and re- 
terved. On his way home he met the boy 
where he had left bim, still looking on the 
ground, and just finishing the name—‘‘ oloo- 
sikuhugenisnaggi.” The writer detes his 
letter at “‘ Lake Munkatuokookogequorita- 
kcoloonatic,” 
G@™ Alter a marriage ceremony bed been 
formed in ove of churches is Adrian, 
ene the bride, when receiving the oun- 
gtatulations of her friends, shed tears, ac- 
cording to the uens! custom, at the sight of 
which the followed suit, aad copious- 
ly. After his friend, had succeeded in calm- 
ing him, be said be couldn't help it, for he 
felt as bad about it as she did. 
al Lonpon, Aug. 31,—An extraordipary 
miscellany of passengers is constantly arriv- 
ing here from Paris—eportames, nuns, jock- 
ies, borses, school girla, &o, 
tw A Javea grandee is coming to this 
country with his bty-one children, and 
wante to seoure in some quiet — 
(@ The Earl of Shaftesbury, in epeak- 
ing, recently, of the evils arising from the 
celibacy of the Roman Catholic wey wall 
“If his holiness the Pope had a wife, she 
would not allow him for an bour to remain 
in the belief that be was infallible." 
cw Certain pebdlivcans advertise ‘‘ Wine 





from the Wood.” What wood do they moan 
by “the wood?” In the case of Port, per- 
baps Logwood. 


CH The apple crop of Delaware this year 
Ls unuewally abundant; wherever there are 
trees they are laden with fruit. Oider 

tevses and etilie arein active operation in 
kent and Sussex ceunties, and apples are 
bougbt as low as five and six cents 2 basket, 
Bach a crop of bas pot been known 
in lower Delaware for several years past, and 
it will go far toward making up the defi- 
otnep iu the corn crop occasioned by the 
late drought. 


3” Some Christiane attend church like 


— duty, for which they expect pay ia 
world, 
G2” Av American ie using his life Inaur- 
auce policy as a pasrport with great success 
in Germany. 


Ia Of two mon, the one short and the 
long, which wonld be Iikely to melt 
first in hot weather? Why, “the taller,” 
to be sure, 
t@” Oalifornia is abi much fruit 
Kast, in cars with revot fans in the roof 
motion. 


the 

timid bechelor at New Bedford, 
Mass., was recently prevented from making 
ie yp ag Ne marriage to a young lady of 


[ 





FLOUR—100 bbis sold im lote at ranging 
7 tbe eaten te ly a oes t86 fos 
Bonne family, Rye Four Dols ‘soi te Lote as 


. Be 
ue at Walle for prime Peuna and Delaware yellow; 
sogmne tor low Western mixed, Onte; sales of 100, - 
at Biend8e for white Penna and Western, 
bieck Western. 
KOVIBIONS—Sales of new mene Pork at 


75@3i. Mess Boot je steady at 


Kked extra mena. Ilams may be 
Bacon 


18@lTc; Penna stone odat R@ 
county at Mra de, Piles “Sale Mt slg bic. 
COTTON —Sales of 00 Middl 


Uplands, 20g @WKC YW BD tor New 

Bann Not tercltrow ak 890 W Wom 

FroiT— Appice and Peaches attract but lit 
Ue attention, are ly. Peaches sell at 
ORE Mitten ca . 

FEATHEKS sell at BD for Weetern. 
IKON —We quote No at by, and 
No 2 at 922. tron sells freely at 9% Y ton. 


PHILADELPHIA OATTLE MARKETS, 
T) Beef Cattic during the pest week 
Monk fA, ats bead. The» te realised 
Sey eet abe tentearemeatncare 
a. —_ eo 
tt from Bepbige @ BD. 206¥ Hoge old at from 913,30 
to 13,25 @ 100 Ba, 


Reaping Nature's Marvest. 

Hundreds of men and boys are now employed by 
the association of New York capitaliste known as 
the 82a Moss Fasine Co., in reaping from the 
rocks on the Irish coast the edible marine lichen 
which, as prepared under the name of Hand's Bea 
Moee Farine, has already become one of the import’ 
act manufactared staples of the American produce 
market, The patent for this cheap and delicious 
food element is scarcely a year old, yet ite use te al! 
but upiversal. Bvery grocery and general store, and 
every respectable druggist establishinent in the 
country Onde it necessary to keep & rapply of the 
article, Huusekeopere deciare that the quantity of 
exquisite custard, blanc mange, light pudding, 
cream, jelly, &c, producihle from the Parine ¢x- 
ceeds by one-half that obtainable from acy other 
gelatinous agent used in cookery, The central depot 
le at 53 Park Place, New York. 





Geing! Going: Gene! 

Farter than the auctioncers bamaxr knocks down 
merchandise, neglect disposes of the teeth. Bié, 
theretore, for that prize of life, a petioet set, by 
brushing them regularly with Buzoport, 

“SraLoina’s Gite,” bas now taken the place of al! 
cements aud muctiager, 


Interesting to Ladies. 

“We have been using a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine for about ten years, and it docs as goud 
work now aa when new, I feel free to recommend 
it to the pablic as the best sewing mach!ne lu gee," 
~—R. BB. Harnett, M. D., Greenfaid, Ind 


Peopic with Thin Heads of Mair 
Should ave “London Hair Colter Restorer and 
Dressing,” to make it grow thick and mrony. It 
will restore gray bair to ite natural color ond es . 
dressing \« ateolate tfection. Clear and nicely 

rtaumed, Sotle nothing. rrice Ti cents. Sold by 
by. Swarne & Son, ©) North Siath ot., Philadel! 
phia, aod ali dealers. augtT<owll 








importamt Netice.— Au Soldiers and Sats 


ora who bave lostan arm or leg in the service --ot 
se nee on ecooent of wounds or lojarice— wii! fod itto 
Liew advantage to call at or address General (Collection 
Ayency, No. 145 South Seventh e., Philade'phia, 
sonétly 


Howeet * lesare & Coa, 


& F gt 9f 
gr go 20 
BP ecceiecwapree 
hy se at PT 0 
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Lat Rg, Lo 
ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSSNTERY, 


FRVER AND AOUE, 
CCRED AND PREVENTED 
BY RADWAT'? READY RELIEF, 
RUEU ATION, 
NECRALOIA, 
PAPTHERIA, 
IVPLUENEZA 
SORE THEOAT, DIFFICULT BYRATHING, 
WRIIVVED IN A PEW MINUTES, 
BY RADWAYT'S BEADY RELIEF. 





Pain ineteatly removed , ali seate, infammatery, 
malarioas or ipfectious discares prevemied and 3: 
terminated. The weak, foebic, and nervoas restored 
to streageb, vigor, and sound health by the ase of 
RADWAYV'S READY RELIEF. Ove bottic will 
do more good, cure mote complaints, aad heep the 
ctomech more clear apd healthy than 910 spent for 
ell other medicines of bitters in use. 

BOWRL COMPLAINTS. 
Looveness, diarrhea, cholera morbus, or peintu! 
@ieohargre from the bowels are stopped tn fifteen of 
twenty minates by taking Redway's Ready Relief, 
No congestion or indammation, no week ness or |ar- 
situde will follow the Gee of the R. BR. Mellel, 


ACHES AND PAINS 
For headache, whether sick of nervoes; ricame- 
tiem, lembego, peine and weakness fo the beck, 
spine, or hidneya, paise around the liver, plcarisy, 
ewelllnge Of the jotnte, paine In the bowels, beart- 


a few Gaye effert & permanent cure. 
Bold by Gruguiets, and at No. 67 Whiden Lane. 
New York, Price, 00 cents, angst 


What Dees Heasen Bay) 

The little mongoose when bitten by « oor. 
pent resorts to a certain plant, cate of ft, and 
the effect of the polton. The is inetinet 
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strengthening, 
which are pot combined in the same 
tions im any other preparation extent. 
fore, le the antidote to which reasen bide 
when our health ts imperiiied either by the 
which produces epidemic disorders, or by any ether 
cause, whether inherent and constitutional oF con- 
Dected with our bebite, occupations and purvuite. 
The venom of 4 noxious reptile te searesty more 
subtle and dangerous than that which burke tm foal 


7 
HE 


ance which the vital syetem can pose 
terions influences that aseall it, the safety of the 
health depends, and it ts because the ongs? 
TABLES OF ViaGoRnANT imparts energy and regularity to 
the most Important functions of the body, that ft can 
be recommended and guaranteed as an Invaluable 
preventative medicine. wopl 





Psychemancy, Fascination, or Soa! 


Charining, 400 pages cloth. Full inetractions to ase 
thie power over men, or animals at will, how to mee- 
merize, become trance, or writing medioma, Divi. 
nations, Spiritualiom, Alchemy, Phflesophy of 
Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young's Harem, 
Guide to marriage, &c, all contained ln this book, 
100,000 caples sold. Agente wanted. For particu: 
lare address, with postage, to T, W. Evans & Co. 
41 South Sh et., Philadelphia, Pa. m) 91-6 


-—— -—— 


tnmvalids, 

Eepeoially Consumptives, will fad the water and 
bathe at the Cowenness Srame, Congrese Hall, Shel. 
doa, Vt, under the care of Da. 8. 8. Frrom, of TI4 
Broadway, New York, one of the best curatives of 
Throat, Lung, Semach, Kidney and Skin Diseases, 
Rheumatiom and Cancers. A cure usually effected 
in four to sixteen weeks, Climate life-giving, better 
than Minnesota or Florida. Congress Mall, the ex- 
cellent hotel, open all the year. Board excellent and 
cheap. For particulars, references and rooma, apply 
personally of by letter to 8. 8. F. Camtusta, Congress 
Hall, Sheldon, Vermont. audT & 





TOUNG LADIES wishing heeome 


Tiwrretieal aod Dreetsenl _ Musk iane 
ated teach«rstin the shortest , tune aod 
at the least possible ¢ tpenm 







ayo the liens, 
Organ Guitar 


tng fur ther mforma 


gst will please apply for 

cular to the Prinetpal of 
Vale heminary, Music Vale 
Lootva Cy., Coma, 





MARRIAGES. _ 


6” Marriage notices musta ways be accompanied 
by sreepuneibic name. 


On the 2h of March, by the Kev 8. Heisler, Mr, 
Witttam Jd. Chay to Miee Evizaneta J, Nowtmsy, 
both af thir city 

On the tad of Aug., by the Kev. John F. Chaplala, 
DD, Me. Geones M. Course to Mise Mant Bb, 
Menineons, both of thie city 

On the th of Aug. by the Rev. W. J. Mann, 
Mr. Geenox UO. Kestecuman to Mise Canotane S1in- 
Beating, buch of thir city. 

(n the 17h of Any., by the Rev. De. T. B. Miller, 
Mr. Hewny C. Purtan to Miee Mant D, Erisort, 
botd of thie city. 

On the @7th of May, by the Rev. J. HL Alday, Mr, 
dostru No Sre tenn, of lauleboro’, N, J., to 
Hacste Bouetsisoen, of Lewes, Del, 

On the ¥u4 of Aug. by the Rev, Wm. 0. John- 
stone, Mr, Witiem W ansoon, of Camden, N. J., to 
Mise Many J. MuLmottano, of this elty, 


ss BREATHS. 


SW Notices of Deaths mast always be scoomps 
nied by a responsible name, 











On the ah of Aag., at Barlington, N.J., Ax» B 
Deacon, in ber 8d year, 

in Bur'ington, N Jersey, om third day, the 20th of 
Auy., down C. Deacon, tn hie #ath year 

On the 00th of Aug., Samag Ann, wife of Wiliam 
Barnes, in ber Zid year, 
Un toe Shh of Aug., Crana Jonwveos, in bie eh 


year 
On the #%h of Aug., Tusopone I) "> 


2th year. 
('r the Mth of Aag, Wmir* Vo o his 
4h year. 
Op the Sth of Aug , Mane ' t Lobert 
Smith, 
On the 87th of Ang, Jamr* ‘ wen’, io ble 
Sad year. 
On the 27th of Aug, “ tts* iver, o ble 
Sad year. 
ss DL De mane, io Bie 37th 


On the 2b of Aur 
year. 
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Wed presents 
B.- bw: to their givers and se 
ovtvers. and-ro ts to be ’ 
aed ali ber friends and to 


ninety -cleth cousine, ere wupposed to be 
— a by that fect to make her © pre- 
the bride ie of the upper ranks, 





locacta, necklete aod 
giences, 


— 


de | 
Aasecs in the way of teapote, crust stands, | 
ot 


presented to « lady, in 
ment one would bave 

sufficient for all needs. 

what can be done’? Would 
couvenient for a lady about to enter 
estate of matrimony to make out ® 
what she wanted, and to send it 
her friends, requesting eech person 
a - the article or arti 


to 
Bore 
beri? 


ei 
4 


be or would desire to pre- 
In thie way, as the list went roun 


ace what bad been choseo, 


E 


is, however, open to the objection that it sa- 
vores somewhat of the bogging-letter sys- 
tem, and that people might find themselves 
the subject of forced contributions under 
such an arrangement even more directly 
than they are under the present system. 

would be to follow 


Perbape the wisest 
the example set by the Hon. George Skene 
Daff on recent oocasion of the marriage 


of bis nieoe, Lady Alexine Duff, This gen- 
tleman's present was a box containing a ban- 
dred sovereigns, which of course the happy 
bride could lay out a¢ suited her own taste. 
it would be a change from the present style 
of bridal gifts for « lady about to be married 
to receive from her friends checks for the 
amount of the money they meant to expend 
on her behalf. The checks arc quite as ca- 
pable of being shown as are the oe 
sents, and a drawing-room table would be 
very Interesting, on which wore exhibited a 
large number of autographs appended to or- 
dere to‘ pay the bearer” sums up to any 
poet at in amount. Humble people who 
have not bankers mig!t — the me- 
dium of Post Office orders. If actual coin 
were preferred, emall heaps of golden ‘‘ por- 
traite of the Queen” would make a fine 
show. 

Wedding prevents are undoubtedly a relic 
of the old fashion of presenting to the new- 
ly married couple something in the way of 
household goods with which to commence 
hourekeeping. In the ranks of Boottish 
peasant life, it is not very long ago since all 
persona who attended a wedding feast made 
actual presents in kind of money to the bride 
or bridegroom, with the avowed object of 
giving them a start in life, and all the guests 
were admitted on condition of giving a pre- 
vent. 

Wedding presents of our own day are gen- 
erally more ornamental than useful, and 
there is a certain monotony about them. 
We think we deserve some credit for having 
brought into prominence the idea of revert- 
ing tw the old plan of contributions in cash 
or checks, and we think that were Mr. 
Kkene Duff's example widely followed affairs 
would be greatly simplified, and trouble 
would be saved not only to the bride and 
tnidegreom, but to their numerous friends, 


The Tulip Tree. 
(Liriodendron tulipifera.) 


llave you never ecen one! Wait a moment 
for our eketch, A clean, dark gray trunk 
rises forty to fifty feet in the air, atirm, well 
proportion’ d column, the branches then 
shoot out in ascending angles, and support a 
dome of shining foliage. The bark of the 
small branches is quite amooth. The leaves 
are large, some of them six to eight inches 
broad, and they look as if they bad been cut 
off at the end and thea notehed. The flow 
ers are in ebape like the tulip, composed of 
tix petals, yellow without, and mottled with 
red and green withio. Each flower is borne 
on a short stem by iteclf, and stands out so 
conspiouous as to be seen from quite a dis- 
tance, It does vot blossom until it is ten or 
twelve years old, and the flowers do not per- 
fect their seeds until the tree is thirty or 
thirty five feet high. 

It lathe natural tendency of this tree to 
shoot up into alofty bead. But if planted 
alone, and its side branches encouraged, it 
spreads abroad a magnificent canopy of 
branches and leaves, A fow vears since, one 
in Our own premises was acoidentally injured, 
and had to be cut off near the ground. Hay 
ing strong roots, it threw up a namber of 
branches around the old stump, which have 
since swelled out tato agrand mars of foliage 
from the ground upward, It is now our 
finest specimen 

The Tulip, like the Magnolia, to which 
family it belongs, ix somewhat bard to trans 
plant when large. Ite roots are soft, spongy, 
easily broken, and with no fibres to spare 
Lazy or careless planters had better let it 
alone; they don't deserve to have such a tree 
and wouldn't succeed with ic if they tried. 
lt can be raised from seed, or obtained when 
emall from the purreries, We have known 
it growing wild in Western New York, and 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, where 
it is called ** Whitewood.” It loves a deep, 
rich soil, rather moist in summer, but not 
wetin winter, It grows from two to three 
fee! ina year, In the northern part of New 
Logland it is not perfectly bardy. 

lerhaps it will influence some to plant the 
Liriodeudron if we inform them that, thoagh 
an American tree, it is very ar abroad. 
When ret intreduced into , in the 
year 1688, it wae cultivated for several years 
in pote and boxes, in planthouses, Fine 

mens of it may now be seen in every 
lish, Irish, and Seotch park. On the Con- 
tinent it a favorite tree for avenues. 

In view of all ite excellencies, well docs 
Mr. Downing rhapeodize: ‘ No tree, of any 
clime, unless we except the Magnolia, excels 
in ence the Tulip. In the stately 
grandeur of ite trunk; in the richness and 
profumoa of ite emgular-+haped and pleasing 





green folmge ; im the brnilliancy and abun- 
cance of its large, tulip-sbhaped blossoms 
and in its freedom from the depredations of 
insects, it is pre-emimently fitted to adorn | 
our parks, our public avenuca and ornamen- | 
tal grounds,” 





tw ‘No, my dear,” said a mother to 
her daughter, who had been taking a hap 
before dreening for an evening y, “you 

beeda't re-arrange your hair. fou coulda t | 
make it look any rougher if yoo did.” 
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Tae reomTaatt.: 





BY ARAN HELEN WHITMAN. 





Blowly I raised the purple folds conceal- 
t 
That tece, magnetic as the morning's 
beam ; 
While slambering memory thrilled at ite re- 


vealing, 
Like Memnon wakening from his marble 
dream 


Agein I enw the brow’s translucent pallor, 
The dark heir floating o'er it like a 
plume; 
The sweet, imperious mouth, whose hanghty 
valor 


Defied all portents of impendiog doom. 


Eyes planet calm, with something in their 
vision 
That seemed not of earth's mortal mix- 
ture born 


Strange mythic faiths and fantasies Ely- 


eian, 
And far, sweet dreams of “ fairy lands for- 
lorn ;" 


Unfathomable eyes, that held the sorrow 
Of vanished ages in their shadowy deeps, 

Lit by that prescience of a heavenly morrow 
Which in high hearte the immortal epirit 


keeps. 


Oft bas that pale, portic presence haunted 
My lonely musiogs at the twilicht boar, 
Trausforming the dull earth-life it en- 

chanted, 
With marvel and with mystery and with 


power, 


Oft bave I heard the sullen sea-wind moan 
ing 
Its dirge-like requiems on the lonely 
shore— 
Or listened to the autamn weods intoning 
The wild, eweet legend of the lost Lenore. 
—Ad and New. 


~¢ Of Kdgar A. Poe, 


The Religious Plays of Bavaria. 


[In the Middle Agee, Dramas representing 
the principal events in the life of Christ 
were frequent, being encouraged by tie 
clergy, aud they now «till linger in a retired 
district of Bavaria. We give the following 
account of the last one from the pen of Mr, 
Blackburn, an English traveller. | 


Early in the morning we stro!! outvi te the 
vil and fied the ‘‘theatre,” a large 
wooden building, with seats for about six 
thousand people, nearly all open to the aky. 
The stage, which occupies the entire width 
of the theatre, is also uncovered, and is still 
wet with the rain that has fallen during the 
night. The ovly covered portions are the 
principal reat» for the audience at the back, 
and the inner stage where the (ableanr 
ricana are shown. 

The whole ceremony, and the occasion of 
it, are so unique, that we must ray a few 
words before describing the event of the 
morrow. Once im ten years, in acoordance 
with a religions vow, the peasants of Ober- 
ammergau and the eo ey aes give a dra- 
matic representation of the Passion of Christ. 

Fifty years ago these plays were commoa 
in Bavaria, but they bave long been for 
bidden by the clergy as ‘‘ unworthy of an 
enlightened age ;" and, with one or two un- 
important exceptions—as in the case of 
Brixlegg, in the Tyrol—are now only to be 
witnessed at Oberammergau. There are in 
all nearly five hundred people engaged in 
the Paasions-Spiel, which lasts, with a short 
interval, from eight in the morning uatil 
half-past four in the afternoon. No one is 
allowed to take part in the performance who 
is not a native of Oberammergau, The text 
of the drama has been revieed by Herr 
Daisenberger; the music is arranged by the 
village schoolmaster; the scenery is painted 
by local artiete; and the actors, ome and all, 
are working-imen of the village. They are 
all brought up to act from childhood, and 
rehearse industriously throughout the winter 
months 

The play, which represents events in the 
life of Christ from his eatry into Jerusalem 
to his crucifixion and resurrection, is taken 
entirely from the New Testament history, 
and is illustrated with prophetic tableaux 
from the Old Testament, which are shown 
from the inner stage between the scones. 
There is aleo a “chorus of angela”—on the 
plan of the old Greek theatres—-that come 
upon the stage at intervals, and :ecite or 
ring words ~~ ol to the audience, point 
ing the moral of the play. It is this chorus, 
with their mournful voives, that vives in the 
latter acenes a touching aspect to the drama, 
and fixes the attention of the audience 
throughout the day. 

At five o'clock on Sunday morning the 
whole village is up and stirring, Maecsesr 
have been held at the church every half 
hour since daybreak; and by seven nearly 
every one is crowding to the theatre, As 
we luok out of oar cottage window, we can 
distinguish maay of the performers walking 
with (heir costumes on their arms, and little 
children carrying palm brauches for the first 
great soene of the Eatry into Jerusalem. 
There is the ass, with its rich covering, led 
by a poor old man who is to personate 
Barabbas; and, following them, a crowd of 
Pharisees and bigh priests with enrioualy 
shaped mitres; and walking quietly after 
therm in neat peasants’ atiire, the two 
daughters of Tobias Flunger (Pilate.) The 
younger and shorter of the two will pre- 
sently personate the Maria, and the elder 
(the beautiful Josepha) will take a principal 
part in the chorus, They are all so quiet, 
modest, and unassuming in manner, that it 
is difficult to realize that they are the actor: 
and it is almost startling to fiod that the 
man who bas taken so much trouble to ob- 
tain seate for us in the theatre, and who has 
paid us several little attentions during our 
visit, is Judas Iscariot, Through bis good 


offices we have reserved places, and are not | his 


obliged to go to the theatre at seven, as the 
majority of the vast audience have done. 


When we enter, at a quarter to eight, the | 
sun is shining weet on the vast stage, aud the Crucifixion, 
ousand peuple. There | 


on the heads of five t 
ie very little noise for such & crowd ; and we 
ean hear the birds singing and the wind 


rustling amongst the trees. At eight o'clock | 
a gan fires in the village, and the play be- 


gina. The orchestra, consisting of twenty- 
four performers, with several good violins, 


|commence an overture; and the chorus, 


twenty-one in number—nine men and twelve 
womev—come filing slowly in, and take up 
their position in line in front of the stage, 


They are clad in bright classic robes, with | 


white tunics and wreaths on their 





; ture 
; of the Christ standing before his accusers, 
j the crowd clamoring for his death-—the 
, same crowd, the same little children, who, 


sbouldera, scarce distinguishable from the 
-—— Foremost and yoy a 
is ~~. Flanger, who takes 

contralto part. The leader of the cberus 
first recites a ; they then slowly re- 
tire on either side, and the curtaia the 
central stage is Grawn up. After a tableaa 
representing Adam aod Eve expelled from 
Paradise, we sce, winding down the streets 
of Jerusalem, a multitade of people in 
Oriental costume ing and @aving palm 


branches in the air, Gradually, they crowd 
wpon the immense open stage, the voices 
becoming louder and the enthusiasm greater 


every aeetts when, in the _— = Be 
throng, the Carist appears, slowly Dg 
oan’ the followed closely bie 
sposties, and hemmed in on ail rites by an 
eager, excited crowd, shouting hosannas to 
the Son of David, throwing garments on the 
ground, and ei songs of welcome, The 
stillness of the e at this moment was 
wonderful; aod every eye was turned te the 

rand figure of J h Mair (the Christ) as 
fe slowly diemounted from the ass and came 
into the midst of the crowd. It was as if 
the finest picture of the Saviour that had 
ever been painted by the early Italian mas- 
ters was moving before u*; the noble figure; 
the sad, worn, ified face; the dark, 
flowin heir parted u the middle; the purple 
rube falling in the most perfect folds; the 
nandalled feet— all copied with strict fi lelity, 
and apparently, without thought or care in 
the achievement. The aposties who follow 
could be easily distinguished by their cos- 
time one from the other. There was Peter, 
in a blae robe and yellow mantle, with bare 
feet; John, ia a red costume (after the pic- 


ture by Zarbaran); and Judas, orange and 
yellow— all from the old masters— 
every fold of drapery being familiar to the 


eye as represented en cauvis. The Jewish 
crowd had a more Oriental and picturesque 
coloring, and the variety of costame aod 
attitude in this scene formed a picture of the 
most eff.ctive kind. The number of per- 
sons onthe stage must have been nearly 
three hundred; bat there was not one of 
that number who reminded the audience 
that they were witnessing a mimic scene. 

After three scenes, representing the Jour- 
ney to Bethany, Christ taking leave of His 
Mother, and the Temptation of Judas—all 
accompanied by prophetic tableaux and the 
explanatory chorus—comes the scene of the 
Last Supper, from the celebrated fresco by 
Leonardo da Vinci, We see Christ and his 
aposties seated at the table, and the bread 
and wine administered apparently to each. 
This, and the Washing m4 Disciples’ Feet, 
ie performed with the utmost solemnity, the 
chorus (invisible) singing a hymn. 

After three more tabieaux—oue of which 
represents Samson overpowered by the Phi- 
listines—we witness the Agony iu the Gar- 
den, the Betrayal by a Kiss; and, fioally, 
Christ deserted by his Disciples, bound by 
the soldiers, and led away. 

Thus ends the first half of the play (in 
which there are fourteen sceves and eleven 
tableaux), which has lasted without inter- 
mission for three hours and a half, without 
a single hitch or a sign of hesitation on the 
part of any of the performers, great or 
amall. It is Lalt-pass eleven, and the chorus, 
who have stood bareheaded lo the aun nearly 
all this time, must bave need of rest. The 
audience disperse quietly, many of them to 
dine in the neighboring fields or in the 
wagons that line the roadside. We have 
jast time for a hasty repast and to return to 
our seats by half-past twelve, when a gun 
is fired again, and the second part of the 
play begins, consistiog of twenty scenes and 

ourteen tableaux. 

Again the chorus come filing slowly in, 
and sing the ead refrain which sounds so 
mournfully through the trees. The wind 
has riven, and their rebes are tossed into 
wide horizontal folds, and the dark tresses 
of the beautiful Josepha Flunger are flying 
in the wind. 

The second part opens with a striking 
tableau, showing Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
seated on thrones, surrounded hy their court, 
and before the Micaiah, the prophet of the 
Lord—a tableau, typicsl as the chorus ex- 
ty of the sufferings of Christ, so soon to 

ellow, The curtain falls; the chorus retire 

again, and immediately there enters a crowd 
of people bringing Chriat before Annae, who 
appears on a balcony of bis house. It is 
impostible to describe the exciting nature of 
this scene, or the natural manner in which 
every child, even, in the Jewish crowd acted 
his part. In this scene, where Clirist is 
brought before Pilate, there must have been 
more than two hundred people on the stage; 
bat there was no confusion anywhere. Aud 
it was here, and in the two or three suc- 
ceeding sceves of the drama, that the acting 
of Joseph Mair was most admirable and 
striking: his attitude in the midst of the 
moekiag crowd; bis appeal to Annas, an- 
swered by a blow from one of the soldiers, 
brought tears to the eyes of the audience ; 
and there was a silence at this point literally 
broken by sobs, 

Bat, not to dwell upon each scene, nothing 
in the whole play seemed to excite the audi- 
ence more than Judas, in his orange and 
yellow robes, flitting about the stage, clutch- 
ing at his bag, which held the * price of 
blood;" until, able to bear the strain no 
longer, be rushes into the midst of the 
council, and, throwing down the bag of 
silver, with a wild shriek of despair flies 
from the city. The tragic effect of this 
scene--to those even who could look upon it 
as upon an ordinary drama—was fearful ; 
and in the following one, where we see him 
in the last act of desperation, unloosing bis 
girdle, and climbing a tree as the curtain 
falls, one or two of the fainted. 

In the next scene Jesus is brought before 
Pilate, aud afterwards before Herod; but 
the most striking scene is where Pilate de- 
livers Jesus to the multitude and releases 
Barnbbas. This was acted with great ability 
by Tobias Flunger as Pilate; aud, as a pic- 
was most effective, The grand figure 


bat a short time since, sang hosanoas in 
hovor, and spread palm branches in his 
path, now shouted and ecreamed for his 
blood, 

Bat the great scene of all is, of course, 


up, the chorus enter, clad in black cloaks, 


with black wreaths and crosses on their fore- | 


heads, They address the audience, and sing | 
= © enarenel strain, broken only by the sobs | 
the 


|cborus at 





Before the curtain draws | 


¢ cannot speak in detail of ‘ 
“the Resurrection,” and the * Ascension” 
into Heaven, because they come to the 
spectator as an asti-climax, and are weak 
in comparison with what has gone before. 
The only event worth recording after the 
great scene, is the beautiful Hallelujah 
the end—and this is heard to 
greater advantage from the fields outeide 
the theatre, 

Avd what, it will be asked, was the gene- 
ral effect upon the peasant part of the au- 
dience, upon the comparatively poor and 
uncducated people who had come from all 
parte of Germany, travelling day and night 
in open wagons— which formed their lodging 
at night as well as conveyance by day—to 
witness the Passions-spiel. The effect was 
soleran, impressive, and undoubtedly good. 
There was no misbebavivur or disturbance 
amongst this immense number of peopie ; 
aod there was po applause or loud expres- 
sion of approval until the conclusion. The 
majority sat silently ia the burning sun 
through the long day, readiog lessons that 
they never would have learned by ear, and 
receiving impressions never to be forgotten 
in this world. But t had at no time in the 
day the a pect of a religious ceremony—as 
it has been sometimes described. It was 
more the attitude of people in a gallery of 
pictures of sacred history—they were more 
or less impressed, but under no particular 
restraint of conduct. 

The ordinary travellers and tourist who 
are flocking to Oberammergan, will, of 
course, contemplate this wonderful play 
with very mixed feelings; but, as may be 
gathered from the foregoing account, there 
is nothing to shock the most sensitive re- 
ligious instiocts, and nothing to justify 
clergymen in England in desouncing the 
Paslons-spiel fcom the pulpit, as some have 
already thought it their duty todo. There 
are some realistic parts of the play, such as 
the Crucifixion scene, aud the breaking of 
the bones of the two thieves on the 
which some women bad better not see; 
one or two of the tableaux—such as that of 
Jonah and the Whale—are undoubtedly ludi- 
crous, though not more ludicrous than many 
stained glass windows in Eoglish churches ; 
but the general effect upon the minds o 
those who have witnessed this year’s per- 
formance is best expressed in the words of a 
late writer, who says:—‘' I have never seen 
so affecting a spectacle, or one more calu- 
lated to draw out the beat and purest feelings 
of the beart.” 


The Album of the Regiment. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EDMOND ABOUT, 











I 


A tali and rather elegantly-formed woman 
of about five-and-forty was hurrying along 
the rue St. Dizier at Nancy at sach a rate 
that ber guide, a waiter from the Hotel de 
l'Europe, bad some difficulty in following 
her. An August sun was beating full upon 
her head, for she brandished the umbreila 
in her band like a javelin instead of availin 
herself of its shade. From her dress an 
adornments it was plain to see that she was 
a strauger to the mo¢es and fashions of city 
hfe. 

**Matame! Madame Humblict!” cried the 
nearly exhausted servant. ‘‘Ooce moment 
if you pleave, You have passed the door. 
Here is the Colonel's house,” 

Madame Humblot stopped, and looked 
about timidly. 

** Already !" said she, ‘* Where ?” 

** Just across the street,” said the servant. 
** Don’t you see the sentry ’"” 

“Oh! yes, to be sure. I will remember 
it next time, What did you say his name 
was?” 

‘*M. Vautrin. A fine man he is too, and 
he gives an elegant dinner every Sunday.” 

** Ie he married ’” 

** Certainly, and bas a daughter almost 
grown, a young lady.” 

**Oh! I am so afraid Madame Vautrin will 
be out,” said Madame Humblot. 

‘* That we can soon find out,” said the do- 
mestic. 

He crossed the street, exchanged a few 
words with the sentry, and returniog report- 
ed the whole family of Colonel Vautrin at 
home. 

To gain an interview with the Celonel's 
wife, Madame Hum)let would have con- 
fronted unheard-of dangers; but now that 
all difficulty of gaining access to her had 
disappeared, she felt her heart sink within 
her. She besitated about entering the docr 
which stood open before ber; but the inqui- 
sitive look in the faces of her guide and the 
sentinel made her pluck up all her courage, 
and she soon found herself in a very large 
and comfortably-furnisbed parlor, in pre- 
sence of the mother and the daughter. Ma- 
dame Vautrin was very fat and very timid, 
and Mademoiselle Vautrin was very thin and 
not timid at all; and it was the latter of the 
two who reassured the matrons and opened 
the conversation a requesti Madame 
Humblot to be seated, and to explain at her 
leisure the motives of her very kind visit. 

Madame Humblot saw that retreat was 
now no longer possible; so she explained in 
a few words that she wasa widow owning 
and managing herself a considerable estate 
in the town of Morans, and ofa 
daughter of nineteen, whom she desired to 


marry to a young officer of the garrisen at | 


Nancy. The young man, whom a curious 
succession of circumstances bad brought her 
to look upon as the future husband of her 


people, and the sound of hammering | dear Antoinette, seemed an admirable young 
on the cross, When the curtain is raised we | man, but she was very insufficiently inform. | 


see the Christ, already fixed on the cross, | ed in relation to his character, his principles, 
lying on the ground; and on eithr side the and his babite, and she invoked the ancient 


two thieves hanging, bound with cords. | freemasonry of 


in requesting 


They slowly raise the central figure into its from Madame Vautria in a matter of such 
position, which reaches tw the top of the importance the plain and unvarnisbed truth. | beauty. I said to myself that if love does 


stage 





; the crowd falls back, and the - a 
| perfect picture of the Creucifixion is before Vautrin pa 
| the men shaven, with long hair over their us. It matters not to the apectator how the She replied that she felt flattered by the 


This preamble seemed to interest Madame 
t her more at her ease. | 


confidence reposed in 

ecientiously hten Madame Humbiot in 
eo far as her habits and very 
ecquaintance with the officers 

the garrison would enable ber. Bat if the 
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you desire me to leave you, mother?” 
Madame Vautrio fashed 

stammered out, * Blanch— 

darling treasure—you need not go away; 


bat practice a little on your while we 
are talking—there’s a eed ehila.” The 
spoiled child went to the and com- 
menced an ex«rcise, wh she attacked 


furiously at first; but little by little 
music became more subdued, and 
served as a gentle accompaniment 
conversation, of which she did not fail 
catch every striking or interesting 
quite as distinctly as her tender mother. 
adame,” began the Widow Humblot, 


to 


mach loved, I suppose, but not in the same 
way. We used to be whipped sometimes, 
bat our daughters never are, though they 
deserve it quite as much, perbaps. Our 
parents arranged our lives fur us to suit 
themselves, without much apparent regard 
to our fancies, We used to bewail our hard 
lot, and revolt sometimes; but it was of no 
use, and after all everything turned out for 
the bert; for fathers and mothers know men 
mach better than F pony girls in their teens, 
I thought | should die of because I 
was sacrificed to an ignorant farmer when I 
imagined I was dead in love with a pretty- 
faced attorney's clerk; but I have always 
blessed my parents fer marrying me in spite 
of my tears to poor old Hu who made 
me perfectly bappy while my pretty clerk 
was ser out a life sentence at the gal- 
leys. Antoinette is a good little girl, who 
loves me dearly and lets me into all ber little 
secrets, and we have perfect confidence in 
each other. If she had taken a fancy to a 
bard case, I should only have to tell her so; 
but suppose now that this young officer be a 
good fellow, and he seems to be one, is 
there any reason in the world why I should 
oppose her wishes? There were some 
matches p d to us at Morans, but she 
didn’t like any of them, and she gave rea- 
sons for her dislike which | could not resist. 
I always said to myself that she was young 
still, and we had pienty of time before us. 
And last month, as we had nearly gone 
through the whole list of eligibles in our 
neighborhood without finding any one to her 
taste, I took it into my head that there 
would be no barm in looking up something 
a little further off. I had read in the news- 
a that the watering-places, like Baden- 

aden, Hombourg, and the like, were places 
where a great many excellent matches were 
made; and, besides, my daughter seemed 
to be becoming a little vaporish, and in need 
of some amusement; so off we started for 
Baden. We got on very well till we came 
to Commercy. There Destiny was lying in 
wait for us. There was only one place in 
our railway compartment, and that I had 
filled up with wraps and bundles, hoping it 
would be kept unoccupied. But just as the 
train started an obstreporous crowd of ten 
or a dozen officers in uniforms, escorting 
another in civil dress, came directly te our 
carriage. They were all talking together as 
is they had just left table. The door of our 
carriage was opened, there was a general 
embracing and shaking of hands and bidding 
good-by, and a young man of twenty-five or 
thirty came tumbling in among my bundles 
and shawls. He excused himself very civil- 
ly and threw away his cigar with horror as 
soon as he saw he was in the company of 
ladies. He was sorry to fill up our carriage, 
already so crowded, but be was obliged to 
rejoin his regiment as soon as he bly 
could before his truancy should be d er- 
ed. He promised to seek a place in another 
carriage at the next station, and in any 
event he was not going beyond Nancy. But 
he did not change at the next station, for 
we were already engaged in an animated 
conversation, and every ove in the carriage 
was delighted by his charming and witty 
manner, for he did not once indulge in any 
reprebensible vivacities of expression. His 
language was original, frank, and soldier-like, 
but none of the flavor of the barracks, 
or it would not have proved so seductive 
both to my daughter and to me. He is 
really a very accomplished young man, hand- 
some without vanity, brave without brava- 
do, witty without malice, and wild without 
wickedness, You must recognize him by 
this description.” 

“I recognize more than one, my dear 
Madame, but we will find the one.” 
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“Oh, 1 should know him among a thou- 
sand! At first he seemed to direct his at- 
tentions to all our company, but finally be 
concentrated them apparently upon myself 
and my daughter; and Antoinette listened 
to him with a really sympathetic curiosity. 
You would swear that they were made for 
each other; and perhaps this idea struck 
them as soon as it did me. He is very tall, 
so is she fora woman; he is dark, she is a 
blonde; they have both the same kind ef 


sometimes fall at once two hearts like 
a stroke of lightning, was just the case 
for it. You will see that I was myself quite 
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march wos a tlm. My" daughter ae 
march was o Mr hes 
very timid, on cohen a of ber 
T 
rather scsuded fife, and ber height, which 
is unusual at her age. But will you believe 
that she soon to chatter with this 
to Rate ee Sete Sune Se 
‘or years nasty seeggatas 
she was so full of frank gayety innocent 
wiles. Se a> eee cannes’ 00 Dee 
themeelves at the Nancy station, which 
ay =~ had not counted the miles. 
officer us adieu in a few words 
which expressed a great deal—sentiment, 
-pature, and modesty. I don't recol- 
his exect words, but what he said 
amounted to this: that travelling is a 
sort of business; that travellers attach : 
selves to each other in a thousand ways as if 
they should never quit each other, and then 
at the first station it is good-night to every- 
body. Each goes his own way with some 
pleasant remembrance, and that is the «nd 
of it forever. 
“ He seemed to me right enough when I 
began to think it over by myself; for when 
peepee gn AG phen bd 
er near home, marriage to 
bravest and most officer in the 
world seemed to me no than an ab- 
duction. E I wax glad 


quate cause, I —, her; I to 
cry myself; I did just as you would have 
done yourself, e, for all mothers’ 
hearts are cast in the same mould; and at 
Jast the poor child gave up to me her secret. 
I had quite forgotten the young officer, but 
for thirty days Antoinette been thinking 
of nothlog else. Love had attained gently 
and noiselessly to its full height in ber in- 
nocent soul, which had shown itself a soil 
admirably adapted to its growtt& The dear 
child told me that this love was for her 
whole life, that she had met her ideal, that 
she would never marry any other man, and 
that if I was barbarous e to refuse my 
comments it would inevitably be the death of 

er. 
** Alas! I did not need so much persuasion. 
These daughters of oars hold our heart- 
strings and lead us wherever they will. I 
have reflected, madame, on the subject, and 
1 begin to believe that Antoinette has made 
a wise choice. Epaulets are only a vain or- 
pament, to be sure, but i / are to some 
extent a guarantee, They indicate a certain 
degree of education, good-breeding, chivalric 
feeling, courtesy, courage, disinterestedness, 
and, above all, of personal honor, for a man 
cannot remain in the army when this last 
comes to be suspected. e worst of it is, 
these officers drag our daughters about from 
city to city and from garrison to garrison ; 
but I thought to myself, they cannot drag 
them to war with them, aod I shall recover 
my rights over my daughter at each cam- 
paign, or, at least, over the babies, for these 
are not adapted to war transportation, And 
who kuows, after all, but tbat he may resign 
his commirsion when be bal! bave a familv ? 
But, whether or no, my resolution is taken, 
and this young mau shall be my son-in-law, 
however humble his birth or extreme his 
poverty. We aie rich enough for him and 
ourselves both, and I have nevcr wanted my 
daughter to marry a marquis. It is a pretty 
~ ition enough te be the wife of an officer. 

ut now it remains to be seen whether this 
unknown beauty may not be a rake or a 
gambler or a drinker of absinthe. If ill 
luck would have it that he should be ad- 
dicted te either of these three vices, I would 
break off the marr even though I should 
bring Antoinette to despair. I would rather 
kill ber at a blow than to see her die a lin- 
gering death of torture.” 

At this peroraticn Madame Humblot shed 
a few tears, and Mademoiselle Vautrin made 
a tremendous din on the piano. Madame 
Voutrin was an indolent but sympathetic 
soul, and the effort she had made to follow 
the recital, joined to the emotion it bad 
caused, bad put her into a profuse perspira- 
tion. She reflected a moment while wiping 
her face and the back of her hands, and sud- 
denly asked: 

“* What if he should be married ’” 

‘Oh! if he be married,” replied Madame 
Humblot, ‘my daughter is saved. Impos- 
sibility settles everything.” 

** And if be should be a son of some pre- 
tentious and titled family—for there are 
many such in the army, you know ?” 

‘As for that,” said Madame Humblot, 
‘‘we can only give what we have got, and 
in money we are not so ill provided. And 
our name is nota bad one either, for it is 
that of honest le who have never dis- 
graced it. Ap r all, what does a wo- 
man’s name signify when it is at once lost 
and merged in that of her husband ?” 

** Very well, then; all we have to do is to 
find the young man. Are you sure you 
should recognize bim at the first glance?” 





“Ob, a g a th i! 
“The search won't be either very long or 
very difficult. The garrison of Nancy is 


composed of our regiment, a couple of squad- 
rone of civalry, and a few efficers af artil- 
lery, and the general staff. I am not my- 
eelf very well acquainted with Colonel Vau- 
trin’s efficers—but my daugbter has a com- 
plete collection of ———_ in a photo- 
graphic album. We will begin with that, 
and if you son-in-law is not in the ment 
we will make inqui:y among the cavalr and 
the staff. I am rorry your young man’s ab- 
sence was not on a regular leave, for then 
we should only have to look over the morn- 
ing reports for the day you met him, Bat 
never fear; we shall find him out; it is only 
aq time.” 








Whereupon the two mothers embraced, 
teafully, and Madame Vautria called to her 


“ ihe! Blanchette! my darling love! 
Eh, Blanchette!” in 


more violent and were Bianche's 


bave hang oe wes mg nishment 
for some fearful crime. ie coade- 
socended to give her attention, Madame Vau- 


tria continued : 
for disturbing you. Won't 
us your album?” 
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i ornaments, 
sod began to tarn over the leaves. At num- 


Bhe sli the card out of ite frame, tore 
it into little bits, and put them into her 
pocket. Then reflecting that the vacant 
space would per excite remark, she tore 
out the page which bad served for a frame, 
and, when she bad concealed its fragments, 
her little features were lighted up with a 
satanic joy as she muttered between ber 


* At last I have my revenge on an insolent 
fellow! Iam a woman!” 

She ran down with the album to her 
mother, who thanked her, kissed ber fore- 
head, said— 


“ Now, my dear, you can with us; we 
nove Selina’ oll ont eoonen” ’ 


**If these gentlemen could only hear you, 
they would pick Sennen with the prince, 
who so far eclipses them all,” 

When they had reached the last pages of 
the album, the little wretch became more 
wicked and malicious than ever. 

“There are only four left,” said she; 
“ Hope is in the bottom of the box. Ab! 
now | have an idea that this is the bero of 
the romance, No? You won't have Lieu- 
tenant Bouleau? But he's a brave soldier. 
Rose from the ranks; beca in service 
twenty-seven years; seon cighteen cam- 
paigas has the military medal and the cross ; 

see what a lovely scar he has betwoen 
the eyes." 

** It is all over,” cried Madame Humblot. 
**He is not in the regimeat—and | am the 
unhappiest of mothers.” 

* No, no,” said Madame Vautrin; ‘if he 
is not iu the regiment, he must be either in 
the cavalry or staff, Are you anxious to 
have the matter settled at once ?” 

“Oh, so anxious! Only think bow that 
dear augel is counting the minutes at our 
hotel.” 

* Well, then, I will take my hat and shawl 
and go out with you. Blanchette will keep 
house for me, like a good child.” 

As soon as the two mothers were gone, 
Blanchette folded ber two meagre arms, 
struck a stage attitude, then began to walk 
back and forth in the large parlor like a lit- 
tle panther in a cage. She was ugly without 
an ugly feature, just as one sees sometimes 
a very pee face with hardly a pretty fea- 
ture. Every physical and moral defect of 
her awkward age was in ber shown in an ex- 
aggerated degree. Her thin arms and legs 
were shaped like drum-stick, her feet were 
very long, and her hands interminable. Her 
movements were without grace, aad her 
color dark aud without freshness. Her nose, 
eyes, and forehead seemed to go ill together, 

though her nose was straight, her fore- 
bead shapely, and her eyes lustrous and with 
good lines. Perhaps it was only harmony 
that was wanting; but in a woman barmony 
is everything. 

Now, there is no girl of ten years old who 
doesn’t say to herself when she sees a haad- 
some woman, ‘‘ That is what I would like to 
be, or what I shall some day when I am 
grown up.” But Nature seems to take a 
wicked pleasure in bringing to naught these 
ambitious hopes. She turns up with a brutal 
finger the poor little nose that wanted so 
much to be Grecian; she opens half-way to 
the ears an innocent mouth that didn’t ask 
to be any bigger; bair of an uncertain color, 
that gave promise of a beautiful auburn, 
either grows inte an ugly brown or takes on 
the appearance and quality of tow. There 
is no help for it all, but the effect on the 
temper is not favorable to amiability. 
Blanche Vautrin would not probably lack 
admirers, for a well-dowried colonel’s daugh- 
ter, although ugly, could not fail of a hus- 
band; but she none the less was enraged at 
her lack of beauty, which she derired {for 
itself alone. 

Almost all her father's officers flattered 
her and treated her with as much considera- 
tion as if she had been Venus in person, 
though their cajoleries were always received 
with disgust and ill-humor. But though 
their flatteries, which she considered her 
due, brought her no pleasure, any omi«ion 
of them was sure to provoke her still more; 
and while those who offered her this homage 
weie treated with contempt, she hated those 
who refused it as rebellious and contuma- 
c'eus. 

The most bitterly execrated of all these 
rebels was Paul Astier. He was a bandsome, 
brave, and upright fellow, who had made 
his own way in life, The son of a forester 
in the woods of Ardennes, he had worked 
hard to uire the rudiments of a good eda- 
cation, and at eighteen bad enlisted as a 
common soldier at the beginning of the Cri- 
mean war. He had gone through the cam- 

without a wound, though a mine bad 
exploded directly Leneath his feet at the at- 
tack on the Malakoff. When be returved in 
1856 he had been twice gazetted for gal- 
lantry, and had won his sub-lieutenaut's 
| @paulets, In 15° be had exchanged into 
| Colonel Vautrain's regiment, in order to take 
part in the campuign of Italy, and had found 

| pimong the privates of bis company an old 
| friend and playmate with whom in boyhood 
he had bound fagots in the Ardennes. Bo- 
| din, who could neither read nor write, at- 
| tached himself like a dog to him, aud would 








But the louder the mother called, the | been pleased with 
assaults upon the piano, which one would | 
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Astier went straight to a toy shop and 
bought a dosen illuminated baby Pooks 
which he gave to her. 
** The joke seems to be in very bad taste,” 
Blauche. 


“* Mademoiselle, I have selected such as 
are given as rewards of merit to little girls 
who have behaved very well indeed. If you 
don’t think you have deserved them, I will 
take them back again.” 

Another time sne attacked him in a large 


a) 
* Monsicur rr when you uate 8 : 
used to carry a knapsack, dida 
— 


* Certainly, I carried one very far." 
“Well, when you used to sleep on the 
and took your soup from camp- 

what society did you visit int” 
“ In a very amiable but one which, 
oo oe reason, you w hardly appre- 


Whenever she thougtt she had found out 
failed 


anything to bis disadvan’ abe never 

to make it a matter of question. 

wor Astier, are your parents still 
* Fes, Mademoiselle.” 


** And what profession docs Monsieur As- 
tier, Sr., pursue?” 
** Gathers vd 


| and Madame Astier ?” 

“ Makes the old man's soup.” 

“What a patriarchal existence! I sup- 
pose theee honest foresters will be very proud 
of you when you have got your cross?” . 

** Mademoiselle, they have not waited so 


” 
g RR ees 
without the music, One should have 

the and drawling tone of Mademoiselle 
Vautrin in contrast with the deep and frank 
voice of Astier. Blanche 


degree ef atrocity. 
** Monsieur ro have you ever been in 


any cam ” 
‘Io my time, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘And under what skies have you culti- 
vated the art of war?” 

** In the Crimea, Africa, Italy.” 

“You have, perbaps, then, seen some of 
the enemy ?”’ 

** Sometimes.” 

** And what did these wretches do to you?” 

‘* They gave me my promotion.” 

* But they never wounded you ’” 

“No, nor killed me. But you should 
pardon them; it was not their fault.” 

“ How does one to escape acci- 
dents in time of war?” 

‘Very easily; one has only to be very 
lucky.” 

** Or very prudent,” 

‘* Mademoiselle, | am grateful for the com- 
pliment; for the colonel, your father, has 
always denied me that quality.” 

It seems to me that a soldier ought to 

ot wounded if only from coquetry. An of- 
oer without wounds always seems to me 
like an imperfect being.” 

** At the first oppertunity, Mademoiselle, 
I will endeavor to sead you ome of my arms 
or a leg?” 

‘* Arias and legs! What should I do with 
them? 1am provided with them.” 

** Yes, but so slightly.” 

The least allusion to her scrawniness put 
ber quite beside herself; wnd she hated poor 
Bodia almost equally with Astier for some 
reflection she had heard he bad made upon 
her tawny complexion. 





IL. 

Hatred bas miraculous intuitions, The 
very moment Madame Hiumblot had 
to tell her story Blanche had thought of 
Lieutenant Astier. But she was not previ- 
ously aware of his day's absence without 
leave the preceding month, and had never 
beard that he had friends among the officers 
at Commercy. How did it happen, then, that 
in the rose-tiated portrait of Madame Hum- 
blot she had at once re the person 
she always had represented to herself in the 
blackest colors? Her mind aed hand had 
both acted so rapidly, and her little piece of 
villainy had been committed so quickly, that 
she was surprised at it herself. She began te 
reflect when the two motbers had left ber to 
herself, and to ask what would happen if the 
two ladies should chance to meet Astier on 
their ao, ay emotion, astonish- 
meat. M umblot faintiag would fall 
into the ligg t's arms, an ms gg a may 
and a good retanding would follow, 
Mademuiselle Antoinette would come upon 
the sage, and soon Blanche felt not 
the slightest sympathy for this overgrown 
Antoinette. 

Nothing in the world could prevent or de- 
lay the conclusion if this interview should 
take place. Agstier was an officer in guod re- 
pute aod credit, and had « brilliant future 
before him, His poverty was accepted in ad- 
vance by Madame Humbict. There was no 
doubt that he would thankfully accept the 
match proposed to him, for he was not 
averse to marriage; and though his pride 
and nobility of character would have pre- 
vented him from contracting an alliance 
purely of interest, yet this sentimental 
young lady could hardly fail to interest him 
aod to inspire an attachinent, if ber personal | 
attractions were such as ber mether herself | 
gave reasun to suppore them to be. 
Lie would marry ber then, but after, or | 
even before the cerewony, all the litle cir- | 
cumstances of the romance would be ex- | 
plained. Madame Humbivt would not fail to 








vell that she bad luoked through the regi- 
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mental slbum without finding her ron-in- 
law, and the reason would be inquired inate. 


What would Madame Veutrin, and what | of 


would ber father, a man who admitted of no 
booor, think 

and feared the ~L 
ee . 
he FR y 
an odious act, but it was becoming a ridicu- 
lous one because it effected nothing. If peo- 
ple should only look upon it as a stupid 
piece of malice, the result 
that might pass; bat suppose they should 
to it — 


pursuit, The old iady had eyes, and 

her bad probably better ones ; 

and, al love ia said to be blind, it ts 
7 


There ia no other way, thought the wicked 


young woman; Monsieur Paul Astier must | the 


B thought over the matter, and af- 
ter five or six very wild plansat last hit upon 


wh 
he had obtained some time before, and 


terward the young 
an air of triumph, 
of his sketches in spite of him, but did not 
say what the sketch was, and he had thought 
no more of the matter. But to-day it was 
quite another affair. She retu to her 
cobamber, a box, took the caricature, 
signed it with Paul's name in printed letters, 
put it in an envelope, printed u it the ad- 
dress of Major Sparrow called her 
father's orderly from the door, ‘ Old Schu- 
macher,” said she, **go and put this letter 
in the -office, let no one see or read 
the ress, You won't read it yourself, I 
know; your education will forbid,” 

This second little crime weighed somewhat 
heavily upon her conscience, But then she 
excused herself by alleging the necessity of 
the act, and she knew that a duel betweon a 
major and a subaltern was quite impossible. 
The result of it will be, thought she, that 
Astier will get off with a week or a fortnight 
of close arrest, and that won't kill anybody. 
In & week Madame Humbiot and her dangh- 
ter will be tired of wearing out their shoes on 
the sharp pavements of Nancy. They will 
think they were Coaaeeae, eas will fo back 
to their harvesting. If they only will go be 
fore the geueral inspection, everything will 
be saved. 

She went back to her piano to occupy her- 
self with ber masic uatil the ladies should 
return, Madame Vautrin came in alone, very 
tired, and evidently dejected. 

o Weil, mother.” 

“1 don’t understand it at all. We have 
tarned over the cavalry, stared at the arti! 
lery, questioned the engineers, and in 
review the general staff. All the ladies have 
been so kind and have aided us in every way 
and shown the greatest interest in Madame 
Hamblot. But we have been completely at 
fault. My headaches with it. Haven't you 
some idea of how it is ’” 

** Yes, mother," 

** Tell me, then.” 

‘IT have an idea that these two innocent 
people have allowed themselves to be bum 
bugged by some joker who is no more an 
officer than I am.” 

* Child, do you suppose any one would 
pretend to be an officer when he was not?” 
“Why not’ I read every day in the pa 
pers of :ogues assuming the uniform and 
the medals of military meu in order to cheat 

pe »ple.”’ 

* Yes, but officers themvelves are not to 
beso deceived, 
c 


may have possibly dined with the officers at 
Commercy, acd after dinner, when a little 
excited, may have thought it a good joke to 
humbug Madame Humbiot.” 

* But for what purpose ?” 

* Ob! for fun, and because there are some 
faces that provoke bhumbugging just as cer 
tain trees draw the lightning. If you like to 
think that it was some very distinguished 
young officer, very well; but if | were 





you, I should be careful how | encouraged 
my friends to riek their happiness and their 


savings on @ person who bas beyun by ap- 
pearing in a faise character.” 
* But if be is an officer, this young man’” 








*}low can he be’ 

** Well, these ladies are coming here to tea 
this evening; don't discourage them at all 
events.” 


At dinner Madame Vautrin told the story 
to ber husband. 
** My dear,” said the colonel, ‘I am sorry 


this prize hasn't fallen to one of our young 
men. Lieutenants would be much more com- 





fortable if they bad sixty thousand fiaces to 

wid to the sixty-five they receive on the ret 
each month.” 

“Bat, pape.” asked Blanche, ‘‘do you 

no er an officer could be strofling about 

wi t 


officer; bet in my command, I vecture to 
way. euch a thing would be impossible.” 

‘Oh, you needn't be uneasy about 
i, This o oy there be an officer in the 
case, certain not from your ment. 

Madame Humblot and Fy = came 
in the evening, and the sight of Antoinette 
"Fancy the rage of « obi 

a who knows she 

who 


been robbed of her own re ’ 
mato gees had thrown 
a , 
But the young woman exercised some re- 


hands, smiled upon each other, and ¢ 
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Since Blanche had become al 
to him, he never came to the co'e 16l's except 
on occasions of ceremony of on an express 
invitation, 

If Mademoiselle Humblot was Gnapocintes, 
Blanche had the satisfaction of seeing Major 
Sparrow talking in private with her A 

fou with some vebemence, 
This is what had taken place toward the end 
of the day: As Astier was folding his napkin 
after dinner, he had been hastily summoned 
to the major's quarters. He had gone with 
pleasure, that the major required 
some service of him which he would be only 
too happy to perform. 

But as soon as he eaw the old officer, he 

roelved at once there was a storm brew- 
“~ for the nose waa fairly blazing in the 
midet of his ef countenance. 

** Lieutenant,” sal major, * have you 
ever had reason to complain of me when on 
duty” 

** Never, major.” 

** Or off duty ’" 

** Never." 

** Have I ceased to deserve exteem amon 
men, or to havea claim to the respect o 
young people *” 

** Every one esteems and respects you, 
Major,” 

** You haven't lost your wits by some ac- 
cident ?” 

** Not that I know of." 

** You haven't been drunk to-day ?” 

‘* No, that I am sure of.” 

‘Then why the devil have you insulted 
me, sacre bleu?" 

lt Major?” 

‘*Who but you? I didn't address this 
blackguard thing to myself, | suppose, Do 
you recognize it?" 

Paul recognized the sketch, which be had 
supposed destroyed long ago and bad quite 
forgotten, 

‘* Major,” anid he, ‘‘when I drew this 
wretched caricature a year ago, I did a 
foolish and improper thing; but he who 
stole it, kept it, signed it with my name, 
and tent it to you, has done an infamous 
one, I ask your pardon fora fault which 
would have been a slight one if it bad not 
come to your knowledge. Ax forthe beggar 
who bas taken paina to turn a trivial joke 
into an inasalt, | will endeavor to find him 
out and to punish bim as be deserves,” 

**Meantime,” eaid the major, “since I 


E 





* | know that: nevertheless come civilian | 





| 
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should not have received this work of art un- 


Recollect that at Commer-| less you had executed it, you will be good 


ourself under close ar- 
, 


enough to consider 
reat until further orders.’ 

It is no great hardship for a civilian to re- 
main in bis lodgings, although quite alone, for 
& week or two, but for a young officer it is a 
severe punishment. Almost always very poor, 
there is nothing homelike or attractive about 
the rooms they use only to sleepin. lau! 
Astier, like all infantry lieutenants, paid 
twenty fraves a month for bis quariers, 
sixty five franca for hia board, and for other 


| neces¥ary expenses the remalnier of his pay, 


| 


' 


exceptiog the small eum of eleven france per 


| month, which be was at liberty to devote to 
cigars, to the coffee-bouse, to literature, to 
ebanity, or other extravazan: r super fiui 
ie an 
He occupied a narrow and iP furn's red 
chamber in the oldest part of the city, but 
life had always smiled upon him, and be had 
dreamt pleasant dreams io bis little den. A 
rimple volunteer, be bad advacoced as far at 





his twenty-rixth year as the graduates of 
the military schoo! of the same age. His 
pame had already been three Limes preseat- 
ed at general inspection asa candidate for the 
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ieterfered to prevent « soufiie, and 6 
The colonel 








































age of supessnnuation. | was settied upon. could 
irk- | ieterpose to prevent it, as the insult lish bie work, be burried with it to the -] upon the inexplicable creature who now | so much kindness toward her ; never, no 
was content, But the | bees too fagrant. The next morning early | ter, and hed « Grat edition of cones ben: seemed to bear him some little good-will | mever, in their long warfare, had she tel so 
his under | they fought with regulation swords, and | éred copies struck off at o00*. This Involved | after having done bim so much mischief. afraid of bis. 
it to bim as if | Paul Artier was run through the . For] as owtlay of six thousand france, of which | The sudden excited his curiosity, aay Gaisbed his speech by ing: 
booume and |two months he lay in the hospital just be- oo a on ee. But be felt so sure oe 0 greeem O solved. He was nata- friend, I will obtain Ad mm 
ery diemal. He | tween life aad death. of success, that be did not hesitate to incar | rally to from time to time before | of abeence and a pass for As it 
blot the {aithfu!| About this time Blanche Vaatrin fell into | this obligetion in order to hasten it. He | the csloncl's house, which he used before to | would not be befitting at pon should leave 
Bodin bad brought to bim perfectly cold, end | that languishing state of health which is | sent the Sret ten copics to the baresus of |shun. He sometimes ht the eye of | any debts behind you at ancy, | beg 
ia gloomy uften attributed te too rapid growth in girls | the War quite persuaded not | Mademoivelle Vautrin, and be felt sure that | to do me the honor of my his 
He was discontented with every one, uimeel!| of ber age. tbe bed fever, convulsions, aed | only that the on would be perarit- | she now no looked upon him with | letter of your future wife (take it, take it!) 
included. He bad g:ven offence unistention- | Jelwiam, and several times ~~ up by ted, but that the entire edition would im-| batred. But ashe was ewe gro and | will show you that, though pot expected nar 
ally to an excellent old man, and this event | the physicians; but she passed gh the mediately be up by the Government | wretched, and as the most of troubles | boped for at you will be most wel- 
could vot fail to be attended by unlucky oon- | crists and began slowly to recover. But her | for distribution through the army. Could be laid to her door, his lips still ex- | come there. I myself come to 
sequences, The general | ion was ap | illness and ber convalescence wrought a/ Of the ten uine were thrown aside bitterness which was no longer in Meantime, I — — 
proacbing, and, fur a fault of which be wae| wonderful change in ber appearance. Her | unread; the tenth fell into the bands of an is soul, “She is an odious monster, but | your recesciliation with War t- 
only bal y at the worst, be should ruo| friends, if sbe bad any, would hardly have | old barean martinet, who opened it to kill | she may bave some vestige of « heart after | ment, and shall obtain for & triumphal 
the risk of ageia failing to obiein the cross. secogoized the little homely Blanche in the | time, and almost burst with indignation at/ all. But she is a pretty monster none the | readmission to the regi The honorable 
was due, 


This was the third time. [lis Ocot nomina 


ta'l, pala, and slender young girl, who was 


tion waa after the baitle of Solferiue, end | now driven about each day in the sunshiny 


that time be bed failed becau-e ia asciual |) au'uma days, 


war the wounded take precetence, The 


ller eyes were now large and 
lustrous, bee nose straight and thin, of 


scound time, the inspector general had eet «| Greeian outline, and ber pale lips were 


blect mark against bim as “too familiar 
with bie inferiors and wasting in diguity.” 
For, the evening before at a party, Blanche 
Vautrin had eaid to the geveral, © bho you ree 
that tall officer who has such « fine figure? 
He lets bia orderly thee and thou bim be cance 
they watched cattic toget er when they were 
boys at home.” 

he genera! had found that this was trne, 
aod bad marked off poor Astier, This time 
the affair was much mote serious, but Paul 
was lens effected by the thought of losiog 
bis just rights than by the shame he felt at 
having such an accusation to make sgainat » 
fellow affiver, The treachery was 20 base 
that he could not bear the thought of impu 
ting it to a comrade, The first sensation of 
physical ill makes the new born jafant utter 
cries of pein; and a young man experienors 
something similar whee he first opens bis 
eyes to the existence of moral evil, and dis- 
covers that every one is not hovest and kind 
like himeelf, Without uodressing, Paul threw 
himeelf upon his iittle bed and cried, 


His confinement lasted for a whole fort 
night, and during this time of absolute soll- 
tude he had no other distraction than the 
sight of the street, and the greasy novels 
which Bodin brought him frem a neighboring 
ctroulating soapy Several times he felt 
ashamed of hie idleness, and wished to thake 
off his torpor and commence a work upon 
the military art over which he bad long 
me itated, Bat he foaod with grief that bis 
brain refused ite service under these condi 
tions, and his thought broke ite wings against 
the walle of bis chamber, He found that 
liberty of movement was indispensable tothe 
gestation of ideas, and that days of captivi'y 
like days on shipboard, are only the wastage 
and the refuse of one's life 

Meantime, Madame IHumb’ot and her 
daughter had taken again the road to Mo 
rans, The old lady was as mach vexed as a 
eporteman who bas falied te make a beg, and 
feels like shooting down pigeons and poultry 
rather than return home empty-handed, 
Towards the end of her atay she had pointed 
out firet ove officer and then another to her 
daughter, and seemed to aay tu her, * Since 
the Pha ix bas disappeared, let us take the 
best we have left.” 

But Antoinette's beart was notto be moved 

“If it be Gols will that I ever marry,” 
paid she, 1 aball fled again him whom I 
have loved, But if this happiness ie demoed 
me, [shall know that it is Iie will to keep 
me to Himeetf.” 

Blanche Vautrin glosted over her despair 
like alittle demon, She never quitted her 
vietim, and tasted drop by drop each one of 
her innocent tears with ravenous appetite; 
then all of a rudden she would herself baret 
into ears without apparent motive, woul! 
embrace poor Antuipetve with violenee, aud 
eagerly demand her favor aud pardon, An 
toinette hardly kuew bow to express ber gra 
titude for such geverousvutbureve of sympa 
thy, and could ouly exclaim 

* Tlow good and kind you are! aud how 1 


love you " 

* Oh, no,” Blanche would reply; “ you 
murt cetest me, rather, I have a wicked 
heart, law a monster'” 

Three or four times she was just on the 


point of avowing everything, but something 
restrained her, It was neitoer jealousy nor 
the dread of blame, nor remorse for the les 
she had t Ml, buta kind of shamefaced pride 

* | would avow all," she said to herself, 
“if To were only a little oller; if 
I were only sixteen imeteal of fifteen; 
but people are somalicious and though they 
a@dioit that the heart bas neither youth nor 
age, yet thie maxim oaly serves to justify 


the follies of old mands of forty 
The day Mademoiselle Humblot bade her 
good by, wita every domoustration of affec- 


tion she eal! to her 

*L de wot ask your friendship, but your 
prayers, | am moce ushappy than you, 
though Yuu eintet underetaud My Cua: 
ecievoe is ke atieli of battle covered with 
the dead and wounded | have done all I 
possibly could to aid you, and if you are not 
happy , there are olbers, much more wretch 
ed than you,” 


No one sought for the explanation of this | 


eng matical janguage. Nothing is astonish 
ing iu the mouts of a girl of Biteen. 

Two days after the departure of the lum 
blot family, Paul Astier was released (row 
co: figemeut, The cause of bis arrest was 
net made public, but it was kuown that he 
had treated bis superior offieer with disre- 
epoot. His pame was stricken off the list of 
nowleations for the erosa, and that of Licu- 
tevant Foucault pat in ite place. Whea he 
reappeared al the mess table he received 
coldly the condolences of hiy comradsa, and 
when at dessert a bottle of champagne was 
opered iu honor of bis retura, be rose when 
Lie bealth was propose d 

*Geatlemen,” he said, * before respond- 
ing 1 bave a question to ask. Do any of you 
recollect that about a year ago | +) .wed ope 

y ab table a caricature of Major Sparrow?’ 

@ did wot wait for an answer, ou: contin- 
ued ina dry Woe: 

** The diaper ended so gayly that 1 forgot 
to take my sketch with me. Did acy one of 
you lLappea te fad it!’ 

** 1 dia,” said Foavault 

“Ah, indeed! was i you * 
dence is disagreeable, 

** Why?" 

** Did you keep the drawing '” 

“No. I thought it of no consequence, 
an! | gave it away.” 

* Gave it or sent it?" 

* Gave it directly.” 

* Foucault, tell me this instant to whom 
you gave it.” 

“i receive orders oaly from my superiors, 
Monsieur Artier.” 


The coinci 


* If you refuse to receive my orders, you | 


bounded by lines of delicate and antique 
grace. The lack of harmony in her features 


everything had been moulded anew by the 
orvel bands of suffering and distress. 

Nor was this change confined to ber exter- 
nal features. Her voice had aequired a 
sweeter love and more sympathetic inflec- 
tions, and ber wit and jadgment seemed to 
bave lost their causticity and harshness, 
Her heart was move open to the gentle emo- 
tions, and even the wight of a lonely and late- 
blooming violet weuld awaken a tender feel- 


| the first . “What! overthrgw the es- 
| tablished onder of things! Abolieh the red- 
| tape and circamloentivn office! 
sacrilegious band against a ryetem and an 
institution so perfect and so beautifal, one 
which in a few years would make France 
the fourth or fifth power ef the Continest! 





was 504 no longer seen, and it seemed as if | And in what disordered brain bad such a 


revolutionary idea first germinated’ A lieu- 
tenant's! In a genera! it might possibly 
have been pardoned, in a colonel paseed over 
with rlight reprimand ; but in a leutenant it 
is simply damusble!” Upon the report of 
the old officer, the Minister of War caused a 
severe letter to be sent to Astier, forbidding 
the publication, and warning him against 
similar imprudenoces if he would not entirely 
ruin his prospects in the army. Amung that 





ing. To convalescents everything seems 
newly made, and they fancy that Nature 
has decked herself anew for their special de- 
light. 

She gradually recovered ber strength, but 
her gayety had quite forsaken her. It was 
thought she could hardly endare the win- 
ter of Loraine, and it was arranged that 
rhe should apead the cold season in Palermo 
with ber mother, Tbe day of their depar- 
ture they met before the door of the station 
a tall, aud pale young officer, who was walk- 
ing pain tully along, one arm resting upon a 
cane and the other on the shoulder of the 
faithful Bodin. He touched his cap to the 
colonel, who was in the carriage, then turned 
away with an iodefinsble expression of dis- 
dain. Blanche comprehended that an ex- 
planation with Lieutenant Foucault bad 
takew place after the duel, and that Paul 
was no longer ignorant of the author of his 
misfortunes, 

Madame Vautrin, always kind and tender- 
hearte’', said to ber daughter— 

** There's a poor fellow who sorely necds a 
trip to Siotly, wo.” 

** Uniucklly,” replied the colonel,” he has 
only his pay to live on.” 

Blanche could not help thinkiog that ex- 
oopt fur her the young officer would be in 
guod health, rich, and heppy. Her remorse 
tullowed her to the land of the orange and 
myrtle, Toasoul not utterly corrupt, a bad 
action is a heavy burden. Hardly a day 
paseod that Blaoche did pot think of Paul 
Astier, and ask herself, ** Where ia be now? 
what has become of him? He must feel the 
cull av cruelly, while 1 seek sheiter from the 
warin suubeams, Perhaps he may have had 
& relapse perhaye be is dead, Aud I should 
know nothing of it! No one would inform 
me--and |, unhappy girl, have not even the 
right to ask a question coucerning bim !" 
Now and then abe exchanged a letter with 
Matemvoiseile Humblot, and the news which 
she received from Morans, did not comfort 
her couscience, Aatoinette informed her 
that she was about to enter a convent, but 
without formally renouvciag her liberty, An 
absurd but vbstivate hope stull sustained the 
por girl, 

** Stull aootber brave heart that I have 
brought to desolation,” thought Blanche, 
“and for what’ What bave | gained by all 
this suffering I spread misery around me, 
and there is not im ihe whole world a more 
unlappy wretch than 1.” 





While she wae passing her life in alter- 
nate eclf-reproach and self{-bewaitlings, the | 
climate, the open air, exercise, and, above | 
all, youth, bad performed their work and | 
completely metamorphosed her little per- 
eon, Her frail figure bad become full and 
plump, ber dresses became too emall for her, 
the bony protuberances of ber arma disap- 
peared, and bere and there dimples began to 
show. Heer color bad changed from a dul! 
tawny hue to the brillian’ olive so much ad- 
mired ia ereoles. At Palermo, she was 
thought beautiful; aud her mother passed 
bourses aud hours before herin rapturous con- 
templation, Indeed, it seemed as though 
base lead bad been tranxmated into sbining 


strange people called the army, to hear is to 
obey. No one is right unless by permission 
of his chief, and sense and rea-oa are 
matters of rank. When two of the race dis- 
agree, it would be ridiculous to weigh their 
respective arguments; it is enough to count 
the stripes upon their caps. The lieutenant 
was regularly informed that he was quite 
wrong, and it never occarred to him to raise 
further queetion, He gave away twenty 
copies to his friends and comrades, and the 
remainder of the edition was consigned to 
the garret of the printing-office. 

If the matter could have rested there, no 
harm would have been done; but the paper 
and priating had to be paid for, and as 
Astier made no secret of his absolute poverty, 
his creditors were obliged to write to the 
colonel to make reclamation upon bis pay- 
roll, Now his pay barely sufficed as it was 
for his eubsistence; but supposing one-fifth of 
it to be applied to the claims of his creditors, 
the liquidation would require a few days 
over nineteen years, In such cases the rule 
adopted by the military authority cannot be 
sufficiently admired. The debtor is at once 
placed on the retired list; that is to say, re- 
duced to half-pay. Paul Astier then found 
himaelf one fice morning in a condition of 
remi-destitution which left him about eighty 
francs per month, His colonel took him 
aside and said to him with all the courtesy 
and kindness imaginable : 

** My dear fellow, I am very sorry, but I 
can't help you. We are all bound by the 
Regulations, You will be missed in the 
regiment, for you are not only endowed with 
great capacity, but with the most amiable 
qualities, I will do what I can to reconcile 
you with the superior authorities, and we 
shall all be glad to have you back again when 
you bave paul your debts, Choose whatever 
residence you please.” 

Paul replied that he woald remain at 
Nancy, but that he had no hope of being 
able to pay his debts, 

“What the devil then put it into your 
head to write and print a book? You had 
begun ro well, my dear fellow! But now 
for two yeara you eeem to have got intoa 
streak of bad Inck, It began with your 
trouble with Sparrow. I'm not supersti- 
tious, but sometimes it seems to me as if 
some ene had cast a +pell over you.” 

** It may be #0, Colonel.” 

The next day he quit service and began to 
give lessons in the town, As he had some 

ood friends who recommended him, he soon 
fad plenty of pupile, He taught some draw- 
ing and others mathematica, He no longer 
frequented the cafe, was prodigiously evo- 
nomical, reduced his expenses to one hun- 
dred francs a mouth, and began to pay some- 
thing to bie creditors, One day some one 
asked him if he would give a young lady les- 
eous in water-colors, 

** Certainly,” said he. 

** Well, take care you don't fall in love 
with your pupil. She is Mademoiselle Vau- 
trin,”’ 

‘Ah, right enough,” replied Paul; * she 
is much too pretty; besides, I have no time 
to give her.” 


Raise a 




























| uplifted hand. 
















































tired to his hole at eight in the ayy 
She certainly could not pursue bim in the 
etree 






Six long months pasted by—long for As- 
tier, who was toiling hard and long, for 
Bianche, who was wearing away a parposc- 
lens weary life. Oae morning she re- 
cerved a letter with the post-mark of Morans. 
She durst net open it, aud ran to her mother, 
crying, ‘‘ Open and read it; I am afraid to. 
I feel sure Antoinette Humblot is going to 
be married.” 

Her instinct had not deceived her. An- 
toinette announced with sadness her ap- 
proaching sacrifice. After having made two 
trials of the convent without succeeding in 
resigning herself to ite privations, the poor 
girl bad ended by devoting herself to her 
mother's ea She was to be married 
to a neigh farmer, a widower, but atill 
young, whom she esteemed without loving. 
The nuptials were to be celebrated in a fort- 
night, unless eome miracle should intervene. 
They hoped to enliven them by the presence 
of Madame and Mademoiselle Vautrin, but 
could not promise them very gay counote- 
nances, The postecript was charmingly sin- 
cere: 


‘*My Dean BLANCHE: I still preserve in 
the depths of my heart a souvenir which | 
cannot now suffer tu remaia there witbout sin. 
I pluck it out and send it to you. When you 
shall have destroyed this letter it will have 
ceased to exist. It is done, I beg your 
tears. 



















































Blanche did more than weep; she sobbed 
aloud, she prayed, she begged pardon of 
God, of her mother, of poor devoted An- 
toinette. “No!” she cried, ‘*I will not de- 
stroy a souvenir #0 touching and so pure! 
Good, faithful, noble girl! the was made for 
him; they are worthy of each other. Ah! 
shail every one but me in this wretched 
world be of some worth and value’ I will 
become like them, cost what it will! I will 
undo my detestable work, and will repair 
the harm I have done. Without a miracle, 
did you say, dear angel? Then a miracle 
| there shall be!” 

Madame Vautrin was utterly confounded 
at this explosion, and sobbed and wept with- 
out knowing why. 

** But tell me,” she begged, “ tell me what 
is the matter. What has bappened’? Heaven 
help me, my daughter bas iost her wits!” 

* No, mother, 1 am calm, and I will be 
brave, and you shall know all. But send 
for my father; he must be here.” 

When she was in the presence of her 
judges, she drew up her own iudictment 
and aid not spare berself. The history of 
the album terrified her mother, who could 
bardly credit such deep dissimulation in her 
daugtter; but the coionel was not so mach 
affected by it, and perhaps only balf under- 
stood it. But when he knew tbat Blanche 
had put the siguature of Astier and the ad- 
dress of the major to te fatal caricature, 
he turned pale and sprang to bis fect with 





** Wretch !" cried he, ‘‘ I would crush you 
this instant before me if you were a man; 
but, thanks teu God, you are a miserable girl, 
and will not always bear my name |” 

She did not bend before his terrible anger, 
but walked straight up to him and said: 

** Kill me, father. You will do me a kind- 
ness, for | am #0 wretched.” 

When she had confessed everything the 
colonel said to her: 


might bave plucked up cou to have gone | you from obtaining, shall not long be waat- 
straight to him and to sige 0 treaty of , 1 promise you. I cannot — to 
between two quadrilles, She felt strong og it to you as a wedding presest, but | 
enough to confess all her wrongs and to beg | will tell M. Hamblot what manner of 
for absolution. Bat where could she meet | man you are, with what gallantry you have 
this mercenary, who was beating the pave- | borne yourself before eyes under the fire 
ment from six in the morning until be re- | of the enemy, and what is atill more rare and 


more noble, with what magnanimi 
have supported your distresses, ‘And Sill 
say to her that any father of a family, no 
matter how bigh his rank of position, might 
as vate to on nem his me may ll 

s eloquence w probably have trans- 
ported any other man than Paul. 
ecemed hardly to touch, and he 
to let fall the letter, 
was directed to the three 
the Vautrin family; he seemed te be seck- 
ing some hidden ae the words of the 
colonel, and in ated with pensive and 
pared eye the physiognomy of the two 

en. 

At last he seemed decided. 

** Monsieur Vautrin,” said he, ‘‘ may I see 
you a moment in private! I have « few 
words to gay to you.” 

When they were in the ante-chamber he 
continued : 

** Colonel, in the whole world there is no 
better man thanyou. You have never harmed 
any one but your country’s and 
even them you would have spared if the 
affair could have been arranged in any other 
way. Madame Vautrin is a wife worthy of 
you. The lining is of the same quality as 
the stuff, Now, I believe it a moral impos- 
sibility that the association of two rights 
should produce a wrong, and I refuse utterly 
to believe that Mademoiselle Vautrin has 
done wrong for the mere pleasure of wrong- 
doing.” 

‘* But what possible motive ?” 

‘Bless me! I did not foresee that it 
would be so difficult toexplain myself. Bat 
I must go on now I Soo Leave. You have 
had time to know me thoroughly, and you 
know I am not a conceited puppy nor a i 
tune-bunter, You will understand that I 
am not a man to bring sorrow upon my 
friends for the sake of throwing myeclf at the 
head of people I never saw. What I have now 
to say wil! seem to you mad enough, but you 
must thiok what you will. Colonel, I have 
the honor to ask of you the hand of Ma- 
demoiselle Vautria, your daughter, and I 
make my retreat lest you drive me from 
your house as you did before frum your regi- 
ment,” 

As he finished ho opened the door and 
slipped out quietly, leaving the colonel ut- 
terly dumbfounded, 

‘* Blanche! Augustine!” cried he; ‘“ my 
danghter! my wife! we bave done a mis+- 
chief, my dear children! The poor devil's 
wits are surely crazed! Will you believe 
that in answer to all I have said to him he has 
asked my permission to marry Blanchette?’ 
The youag girl in her turn uttered a loud 
cry—but it was a cry of joy. 

‘**{—I, who have so much deserved punieh- 
ment! Oh! mother, mother, the thousandth 
art of God's goodness has not been told !"— 
he Galazy. 








&@~ The Petersburg Index bas an article 
on the decline of duelling in Virginia, which 
conclades sensibly as follows:—‘‘ Upon the 
whole, in its old age it had become a nuisance 
anda bore. Let us take off our hate to the 
old thing for the last time, and bury him de- 
cently out of our sight.” 

tw” Richter s.id, ‘I believe the faults of 
many lively men have more merit than the 
virtues of the cold and unexcit ible, that cost 
them no trouble,” 

tw” George Augustus Sala has been study- 





**Do you know what we have now to do? 


ing the philosophy of drunkeaners, and ar- 
guea in a late magazine article that the 































silver; and after six months’ absence, Blanche kept bereelf informed of all that 
Madame Vautrin brought b ck to Nancy a| he dii, She talked with the orderly, Schu- 
Bianchette who was charming. Her beauty | macher, who Uppled with Bodin, who still 
was notaltogether regular, and of the lost | served bis old leutenant gratia, The youxg 
ugliness there etull remained something | girl felt sincere admiration for the young 
}etraoge aod striking; but this very singu- | man who showed so much courage in bis ill 
larity was not to be despised, and many wo- | fortune. She saw bim struggling against 
men would pay dearly for it if i were to be | impossibilities without the least affectation 











I shall send for Astier, and will recount to | spread of cigar-smoking is one of the chief 
him before you all your infamous behaviour; | causes of the decliue of intemperance in re- 
1 will place him again in the pach of fortune | spectable and refined society. He admits 
aod bappiuess froin which your wickedoess | that this looks like a paradox, but asserts 
has driven him; and, as you are an iuferior | that it is not, and supports his assertion by 
and irresponsible creature, | will myself ask | saying: ‘‘A drunken man cannot enjoy a 
his forgiveness for the wrung you have dune | cigar at all; and a sober one cannot appre- 
him.” ciate any wine save thin claret while he is 


| bought im the shops, 
} Peal Astier had completely recovered, and 
not only bad resumed hie military duty, but 
} for two months had been bard at work at 
| his quartera He would not bave allowed 
himself an bour of recreation a week, if he 
| had not been ebliged to appear at the Mon- | 
| day evening receptiona, | 

This necessity brought him several times | 
iuto Mademowelle Vautriu's presence, bat | 
he always affected pot to know her. Bean- 
tiuiul or ugly, ehe was neither more nor less 
monstrous in hw eyes; bat still he did not 
| fail to do justice Ww ber beauty. 

One evening when he was near her, though | 
her back was toward him, she divined hia 
| pretence, aud tarning quickly upon him | 
eal 

“Am thea so much changed, Monsieur 
Aster, that you bave quite furgotten me?" 

He replied, ouldly— | 

* Always and everywhere, Mademoiselle, | 
BO Matter what charges may happen, you 
may be sure of my gratefal remembrance." | 

Then turning away from ber he ieft the | 
rvom, lighted his cigar ia the vestibule, and 
humming an air, returned to bis quarters, 
where his work was awaiting bim. [bis was | 
the execution of his long cousidered plan of 
a new work upon the military art, which 
should revolutionige the whole system and 
organisation of the army. He had thought 
much and deeply upon the subject, and bis 
experience in the Crimea, in Africa, aud 
Italy, had made evident to him many of 
those vices in the military system then prac- 
tised, which it was his object to correct and 
remove. His book gave evidence of careful 
study aud souad judgment, and even its most 
Uwptan chaptors were fall of brilliant ideas, 
rome of wtuch have since been adopted and 
made to do gucd service in the army; but, 
unfortunately, Paul A-tiet was too ea.'y with 
bis schemes for improvement; he was iiy lt 





| etreet ia the driving rain and she 
| welf, bis books, and his papers, as well as he 


of heromm, and rolling the rock of Si-yphus 
with the same sim, lioity with which a day- 
laborer trunities hi wheelbarrow. For the 
first time in her life she awoke to the con- 


ception of true greatness of soul, which is | Vautrin was wiping her eyes, and Blanche 


never without simplicity; but the more 
jusiice she readered ty her enemy, the more 
rigorously she condemned her own conduct, 
Oue sad October day she saw from her win- 
dow a tail young man hurrying along the 

este him- 


coull under bie umbrella, It was Astier. 
* Toere he goes," said she to bereelf, ** he 
who once was the gayest, 
mort cheerful officer of the 
is I who have brought him to- 
state!’ As she was absorbed 

tlotions Astier raised bis head, and recog- 
niging the colonel’s daughter touched his 
cap politely without slackening his pace. 
Bhe leaped toward him wite a kiad of frenzy 
hike a blind or a crasy person. Her arms 
were extended before het, ber bands struck 
the window panes, and drawing back as if 
overcome by shame, she fell into a chair acd 
burst into soba, 

The young man caught ia bis haste some 
glam ses of this pantomime, and [ell into a 
reverie as he returned to bis den. 

“My eyes must have deceived me, or I 
have comprebensed il,” thougnt be; ** but 
even though she should repent of her wick- 
edness, remorse would oply make one more 
coatradiction im ber perverse and wiifal 
soul.” 

Nevertheless, this trifling inci-ient left a 
pleesact impression after 1. Man is pre- 
eminently a social being, The idea that we 
are hated, even though by those the least 
worthy of our friendship and separated by 
leagues of divta>oe, te alwaye saddening to 
ue An anonymous igeult will poison the 
bours of a Stoic, Paul Astier ail at once 






Paul was sent for ant came in, As toon | 
as he perceived the two ladies, be under- 
stood that there was no question of military 
dnty, but be could gaess no more. Madame 


was clutching the arms of ber chair as if 
there had been an abyss before her. The 
colonel was red in the face, aud pulled at bis 
shirt collar, and twisted bis moustache, and 
cast furious glances about him. 

**My dear Astier,” he began, “ you will 
one day be a fatner—soon, | hope. May 
God preserve you from ever knowing the 
shame which at this instant is strangling 
me! Do you recollect that six months agu 
1 asked you if some one had not cast a epell 
over you? My friend, there is the sor- 
ceres: |" 

“Colonel, I beg of you, deal gently with 
your daughter; she was but a child when 
she committed the—rogueries you reproach 
ber with.” 

** What! you know then ’” 

** The story ef Major Sparrow? Certainly, 
I bave known it lonz.” 

** And you said nothing, and you passed it 
over! and you barely escaped death on the 
field! Blanche, if be had died, | would 
have killed you !” 

Bianche was silent, but her countenance 
seemed to say, ‘1 should not bave cared.” 

“But if you knew ali,” continued the 
colouc!, “‘why then haven't you married 
Mademoiselle Humbilot f" 

At this name Paul's stupefaction showed 
clearly that there was — of the story 
that be did not know. The colonel related 
| the affair from ite ing as be himscif 
bad just learned it. He epoke in high terms 
of Antoinette’s beanty, and fortune, aod 
various merite; but tne lieutenant reemed 
more perplexed than dsazled. He soughr in 
the vonntenance of Blanche for rome com- 
mentary explanatory of her fatoer's words, 








smokirg.” 

iw ft is e-timated that the European 
war will cost each nation engaged in it from 
thirty to fifty million dollars a month; and 
the people who carn their bread by the sweat 
of toeir brow will have to pay for it. 

€@ The heat in New England this sum- 
mer has been three degrees above the ave- 
rage of the last fifty years. 

(2 The American workman can equal or 
excel the best foreign work. Doubtful. 

€@ it is reported that the New York 
Tribune is having Greeley'’s old editorial 
manuscripts engraved as maps of the seat of 
war. 

ca *‘ Nat, what are you leaning over that 
empty cask for? You look as though you 
had lost all your friends.” ‘* The fact is, 
Tom, I am mourning over departed spirits.” 

“— have a conundrum for you.” 
“Well?” “ Would you rather be a bigger 
fool than you look, or a bigger fool than you 
are?’ ¢ person addressed thought he 
would rather be a bigger fuol than he looked. 
“You can’t!” 

€@™ The statement that Jennie June has 
eight children, which has been going the 
rounds of the papers, is contradicted by the 
lady herself. She writes: ‘‘ Now, I bave no 
objection to ight, or even sixteen children, 
if 1 could support them, and society sanc- 
tioned so large a family, but New York ob- 
jects to children as strongly as Boston, and 
the reputation of having cight would destroy 
my character with the laedloris of the quiet 
houses and all respectable rervant girls, if it 
should happen to get in a New York paper. 
She begs, therefore, that the statement may 
be corrected by substituting three instead of 
eight. 

[com A current of wind or heated air passed 
over a South Carolina cotton field the other 
day, and, within a few bours, the whole crop 
bad withered and died. 
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tw” No Prace Lixs It.—We have been 
told of a boy who accompanied his father as 
about from 


“No, sir!” “ What 
makes him stop then?” ‘Ob, he's afraid 
somebody'll say whos, and he shan't hear it.” 


this bis betrothed sent him the following 
laconic letter :—‘‘ I had intended to marry a 
You are not even a woman. Count 


” 


man, 
no longer on me. 

tH Ln Oregon, Miinois, the Roman Catho- 
lics have a church, but no resident priest. 
The child of a Catholic died there the other 


church, and pronounced a ction at the 
grave, remarks were very 
acceptable to the Catholic people. 


ta” CELERY anv Onions. —Many persons 
ren yy pe 
that annoyance great! tes 
them, and when they stretoh out their hands 
they shake like aspen leaves ou windy days. 
By a daily, moderate use of the blanched 
stalks of celery as a salad, they may become 
oo Cats Gas See limbs as other per- 
sons. Every one engaged in labor weak- 
ening to the nervés, or afflicted with palpi- 
tation of the heart, should use celery daily 
in season, and onions in its stead, when not 
in season.— Educational Gasette. 

(@™ Marion county, Alabama, has a sur- 
plus of eight hundred epinsters, who have 
no chanee of there. 

A new atyle of hair pin has been de- 
vised, which serews into the head so as to 
fix the ch immovably. 

tay” A Lancaster (Pa) official has sued 
another for him with wearing a 
** woman-killing moustache.” 

tay” The French army, it is? pommatet, 
amounts to 1,350,000 men, or 800,000 men 
in the regular army on a war footing, and 
550,000 men in the Garde Mobile. In addi- 
tion, the law of August 15th, 1870, incor- 

rated all Frenchmen, between the ages of 

and 80, in the Garde Mobile, and all from 
30 to 40 in the National Home Guard. At 
the last census France was credited with 
3,760,000 men, between 20 and 30, and 3,128, - 
000 between 30 and 40. 

(a The word Tremont is pronounced as 
many different ways in Bostun as there are 
buildings, streets and institutions with the 
loca] name, which is itself a modernized word 
for Tri-mountain. 


ener 
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Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cente a line for the first insertion. 
Twenty cents for each additional insertion. 
Gy” Payment is required in advance. 
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ALBERT G. WATERMAN, 


716 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
STEEL PIVOT SCALES, 
BUILDERS’ BRONZED WARE, 


Deer Knobs, Beil Palis, Escutcheons, 
&c., &c., Ac) 





orrice or 


SEALER OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
reps St 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


OF 


WATCH-MAKING IN THIS COUNTRY, 


CONTAINING VALUABLE AND USEFUL 
INFORMATION TO ALL 


WATCH-WEARERS AND WATCH-BUYERS. 





Sent pre-paid to any address on application to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


repl0-f 182 BRODWAY, N. We 





Acrxts Wanrrp for our New and Standard Works. 


THE 
oF,” HUSBABORY 
Ar GEORGE F, WARING, 37.7 


A Guwws ror Fsrxens, Youre axp Op. 

Fally eadorsed the American Agricuiturist 
the New York Ti ine, and by letters from 
the Presidente of the following State A tural 
Societies :—New York, Vermont, New Hampehire, 
l'linois, Kansas, Nebraska, and by our leading Farm- 
ers. Hop. W. 8. Cramx, resident of the Maas. 
Agi © 4, eave: It le one of the che: and best 
books on Agriculture, and should be in the hande of 
every farmer A splendid eciling book im the hands 
of active men and women. the Publishers, 
E. B. TREAT & Co., 634 Broadway, N.Y 
indispensable k im every household, THE NA- 
TIONAL HAND-BOOK OF FACTS AND FIG- 





. Also an 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


HIGHLY 


CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, 


Eradicates Eruptive & Ulcerative Diseases 


Throat, Nese, Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, 
and Skin, 


Which eo disfigure the appearance, PURGING the 
evil effects of meroury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, 
and is taken by ADULTS and CHILDREN with peri 
fect SAFETY. 


TWO TABLESPOONFULS of the Extract of Sar. 
saparilia, added to a pint of water, is equal to the 
Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon 
of the Sirup of Sarsapariiia. or the decoctions as 
usually made. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the 
Medico Chirurgical Review, on the subject of the 
Extract of Sarsaparilia im certain affections, by Ben- 
jamin Travers, F. R. 8., Sc. Speaking of those 
diseases, and discases arising from the excess of 
mercury, he states that no remedy is equal to the 
Extract of Sareaperitia ; its power te extraordi 
nary, moreso than any other drug 1 am acquainted 
with. It is, in the strictest senes, @ tonic with this 
invaluable attr bute, that it ie applicable to a state 
of the system 40 sunken, and yet 00 irritable as ren- 
ders other substances of the tonic clase unavailable 
or injurious, 


HELMBOLD’S 


CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
Established Upwards of Nineteen Years. 


PREPARED AT 
H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 


504 Breadway, New Yerk, and 104 


Seuth 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, axp BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION follows the use of Hztuso.n's Con- 
CENTRATED Exrmact SaRsaPaRiLia. 

It removes black epots, pimples, and all eruptions 
of the skin. 





IN THE SPRING MONTOS, the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Heimsoip's Hieatr Con- 
CENTRATED EXTRAct oF SansaPaRi.ra is an aesist- 
ant of the greatest value. 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB 
PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Accurately and expeditiously executed. on moderate 
terms 


PRESS-WORK, 


On the Moat Approved Power Presses, 
Done in superior ety le. 
Apply by letter, er in person, to 
BEACON & PETERSON, 
106 and 110 Budeon 8, Philadelphia. 





p A WERK ~ ay ary 
Address Baco , Saco, Me 
sugft-ty . 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1870. 


We invite the attention of planters and dealers to 

our large and complete stock of 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES. 

GRAPE VINES AND SMALL FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND 
PLANTS. 

NEW AND RARB FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TKEES. 
Descriptive and |)lustrated 

d on receipt of stamps, as follows; 
‘oO, 1 —Fraite, 0c. No, 3.—Orpamental Trees, 
be, No. 4—Wholesale, 

. ELLWANGER & BARKY, 

Eetabiiehed 1540. Rechester, New York. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 
A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifally iiluetrated pager, Published 
weekly and sent to subscribers on the following 
terms: 


ONCE A MONTH, % Cawrs A YEAR, 
TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR, 
EVERY WERK, 91 A YEAR. 


Parts of year not lese than three monthe at same 
rate. Large iame for clube, Specimen copy 
free. No continued stories, The very beet writers. 
The largest circuation of any childrev's r or 
magazine in the world, con ng length time 
published. Is success an index of merit? Examine 


and see. 

The Kéitor and Publishers in the management of 
Tus Baseut pipe aim to make It; 

1. Unexcelled in beauty of appearance or attrac- 
tivencas of contents, 

%. The paper in the werld, as mach of 
beauty and value as can be given fur the monvy; 
within the reach of all. 





8 Vigorous and lively bat not senastional; child. 
like but not silly; humorous at times bet not :idicul- 
ous; instructive but pot dull; not what ie usually 
called a “religious paper” but thoroughly Christian 
in every respect. 

4 Ap exponent of all news and every day topics 
which are or ought to be of Interest to children; a 
cultivator of that which I» Fey and elevating in 
pow a teacher of that which ie valuable and enter- 
taiming io fact. 

5. As ite name indicates, it will alm to make life 
bright and happy, to ald by encouragement rather 
than by threat ning; to utilize that ich ie good 
in the world and avoid that «hich be 

To fully reach all these bigh aime is pot deemed 

ible, but to attain as nearly to them ar may be, 





YOUNG LADIES, BEWARE 
OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders 
and Washes. All such remedies close up the pores 
of the skin, and In a short time destroy the complex 
jon, If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youth- 
ful appearance, ase Hetupoip'’s Extnact Sansa- 


PARILLA, 





NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that aMict 
mankind ariee from corruption of the blood. Hsim- 
BOLD'’s Exrmact SansaPanitia is a remedy of the 


utmort value. 





HELMBOLD'’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the vigor 
of health into the system, and purges out the hamors 


that make discare. 





QUANTITY es. QUALITY. HUetmnorn's Ex- 
TRACT Bamsaranttta. The dose is small. Thore 
who desire a large quantity aud large doses of medi- 


cine ERR. 





THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COM 
PLEXION must purify and enrich the blood, which 


TgimBoip's Com ENTRATED ExtTRact oF Sameara- 





' KES, Historical, Political, Documentary, and Sta- 

tietical, from the foundation of the Government to 

the present time—I1570. 408 pages. Illustrated, $1.50 
sep 10-eow at. 





Gu: GOLD !—My GULDEN COMPOUND | 


J will Loree the beard to grow thick and beavy on 
the smoothest face in 21 days, in every care, or 
money refunded. Sent by mall, pestens for 50 

ddrese 


cents * package, or Sfor §1. A. JAG- | 
GERS, Calboun, LiL sepl-im 


mrLLa iovariably doce. Ask for Welmboid's. Take 


no other 





BELMBOLD'S CONCENTHATED EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA, is the Great Blood Pur(fer. 
feb@l-owly 


Ie thought very desirable. You are invited to ex. 
amine vat tor youreelt and aid us by such 
petra and influence as you yy ae it worthy 
o receive. JOHN B. ALUEN & -» Pablishers, 
12 Lombard Block, Ch'cago, II. 

Fall Campaign wow in progress with the 
srectaL open: — 70 the end of the present year rare 
to new subscribera for the year 1871, hose who 
«nd earliest of course get the most papers, Men- 
tion this offer and where you saw It, auglS-1Steow 





TILE BRIGHT SIDE. 
Monthly, 25 cents, sem!-monthly, 80 cents, weekly, 
$i a year. Specimen rane. Large premiume for 
clube. Largest circulation of any children's publi 
cation in the world, considering length of time pab- 
lished. Is success an index of merit? Examine and 
wen, JOUN B. ALDEN & CO 
aag20-12t 


Chicago, is. 
BEST THING OUT, 
WASHING MADE EASY. No rubbiog re. 
ulred, It eaves time, money, and clothing. 
ot with fall inetructions to any address for a1. 
F. M. PRLEST, Bryan, Vhio. sep) Sm 





I FALTE FOR CONSUMPTIVES.— 1 
will eend free to invalide fall directions how to 
prepare from a common plant 4 cettalp cure for Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, ete Addreas DR. 
PALMEK, Lock Box P, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug6 3m 


— —_—— ———- — - 


GreAsner, BUT THU &._By rending % 
W cents, with age, bright, color of hair and eyen, 
you will receive by return mai! & correct pictare of 
your fatare husband or wife, with pame and date of 
marriage. Address J. 8 ik, Box 1390, jing. 
hampton, New York. sepe-at 


Y now MADE FROM 
VIN EGA R, Cider, Wiese, Molasses, or 
Sorghum ip 10 hours, without using drags. For cir- 
culara, address F. L. SAGE, Vineyar Maker, ( 14 

eagtl 


well, Coun. 











4eend forthe Magi 


peneingly beautiful, and you will Bever tire of It, as 

you can aiways, by changing Jour ition, get 

somthing new, Sent by mal! for only 20 cent, or 

with the Magic Time Keeper and Compares for §1. 
Address D. L. SMITH & ( U., Waterbary, Conn. 
aug] & 


AGENTS WANTRD 
to ecll the pew Picture, 


TIIk HOME: ABOVE. 











Price t. 1344 Chesteut ot, ’uiledelphia. 
jy tm 


6+) OVERS OF THE BEAOCTIFUL” | 
Wirror; it wilt delight yon; | 
by ite use vou get direct [rom patare, Pictures dis | 


CROVER 


THE 


AT TUK 


GROVER & BAK 


4 


HIGHEST 








r 


BAKERS 


SEWING: MACHINES: 





PREMIUMS 


LEADING 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
ov Tur 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 
INCLUDING THE GRAND PARIZR, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
At the Exposition Universelle, 


NAVE BEEN AWARDED TOE 


ER MACHINES. 





SALESROOMS: 
405 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





An Iluetrated pampbiet, containt 






PALMER 


NTS. BEST 
gem a Sk 
4609 CHESTNUT STREET 
» PHILADELPHIA, 


ADOALES THE INVENTOR, ~ 
OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs* A.ALine 6? 


the honored wit 


‘ 












attention to the basi. 
by men of the beat 
experience. He le epecial- 
the GOVERNMENT, and hae 
Aerinen OFFICERS of the 
; X MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than @ thousand levee d shed officers and 
soldiers have worn the PALM LIMBS of active 
pay J 4 gd of eminent evils 
are, thetr ag important poritiens, 
e@ectually their misfortune. 

AU Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” hawt the 
name of the invenlor afiaed. 

Pamphicta, which contain the New Bules for 
anpaletiens, and full tnformation for persons in 
—_—< lame, cout free to app!icants, mall o 
otherwise. 





The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per- 
sone intereated, is mest respectfully solicited. 

ba wr tate Ber yg! a 4 .— made 
#0he s Company, * Arm bas e 
trouage of the U. &. GOVERNMENT. wil 

To avoid the tm ion of PIRATICAL OCOPY- 
= TP? aly to PALMABK, a above directed. 

J 


C= NOTE PAPER, poetry in gold on 
/ each sheet, M4 varictios, charte, beautiful, b0c a 
paid. LA. PITTMAN, Cincinnati, O, 











The Easiest Way is Hest...To rend fre 
abd sword through the bowels of the land would be 
| seareely more crue! than it is to tear and wreck the 
delicate and renesitive membrancs and tleanes of the 
discharging organe with a convuleing pargative 
No medicinal preparation at present known, #0 com. 
pict ly, permanently, apd painlessly re levee covet! 
pation, ae Tamaant's Krrenvescent Seivcen Are 
mien, and a0 it simultaneously invigorates the di 
| veation, regulates the aet'on of the liver, and re 

freshes the debilitated evetem, it le justly cote med 
| both by medical men and the public at large, oe an 
indliepensable specific in dyapepela, billows attacks, 
sick hbeatache, physical prostration, and all com 
plainte effecting the seaetive, aselmilialiog and dle 
| charging organs 


} SOLD BY ALL DRUOGISTS 








‘ AGENTS WANTED. A Weteh 
| 20,000 given gratie to every po reon, male or 
| female, and terme sent free to clear from $15 to 625 
| per day, rare. Business new, Can be done at home, 
| aw trave Ning i, CHIDPESTEK 
pet 267 Broadway, New York. 


“THE ERA OF CHIEAP Books” 
A Look for Every American, North or South 
LOBSBSIN CG's 
*er J J , ‘ . J 
LIVES OF THE SIGNERS 
Of the Declaration of American [rdeper 
the Declaration Historteally (onrdered 
sketv bh of the Leadieg Kvents connected with the 
Adoption ef the Articles of Confederation and of 
the S taee Courthation, By BI Leeretye, author 
ot “The Pie'd Reok of tt evolution,” * War of 
init” “Home of Washington,” ete, ete. Il ortrated 
by fifty Portveaite and other envy ravings, elewantly 
| print oD tinted papr:, and | y bound ip 
¥nziteb morocee clath, ™4 pag * limo, price #10 
Mailed to any address, frew of portaye on receipt of 
ce. Male of temale agente wanted. Kasy to make 








le uce 
and «a 


wt roms 


ne, price 
the Shuttle Stitch in various fabrics, will be turnia 





e).00aday. EVANS, SIULDDAKT & CU, Phila 
| delphia, tepl)-tm 


with samples of both the Grover & Baker Stitch 
on re quest, j 





— 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


Literary Béttor of the “ Philadelphia Preee.”, 


er ie tere Pies 
sary Bier he 





“Falla daiph hi ‘Vecoliocned Pisces, | aod 
a *, 4 le 
Lanta aloo wel as faire : ot 
ene to various never and 
traces the cutee enrere of the so r= 
the time of bie birth and fret 

termination the teh of ¢ Tam Wish nt 
account of the Funeral ——y My . 








we sand © are ted, Maleand 
Female, in every town, oitlegs, and cow im the 
United Atates, to engege in seliing and na eab- 
seribers to the above work, which isthe Belling 
Boek publiched, 

tW™ Active Agents can make Ten to Twen- 


ty Lotiara @ day seiling thia ne we 
Canvareete and Agents at very low rates, Clroalare 
of the work, for ral Disiribucen, will be eup- 


Coples of “Dr, Mackenzie's Life of Charles 
Dickens.” will be sent to any one, at ones, 
ot ea reortpt of Twe Dullare by 
*, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
300 Chestoat *t., Phitadciphia, Pa., 


To whom all orders, and all letters from Canvaseers, 
for - information ia regerd to the above work, as 
rogarde wholesale pulces, and everything else, mast 
be addressed. ~ 


af 





—— 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


AH.STEPHENS 


Great History of the War ie now ready, Agente 





wanted. Bend for clrealara, with terme and a full 
description of the work. Address NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, seph tf 
MONEY 
EASILY 
MA DE 


With our Btenel! and 
Key Check Outfit. 
7" Circalare Free. 





Tue Onty Geneine Oroile Geld Pea Madet 


AGENTS make 620 a day oe! ing ons gongs. Sell 
al sight. Samp'e box 1% Patent Novelty Fountain 
Vene for BH cents Writes four pages with one dip. 
“0 pet cent. profit. Une Patent Pen-ile'der and 
Kreeer lor #0 conte Ono Patent Novelty Penkalfe 
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8. 
Speech of Kechariah Spicer, 

Mr. Spicer was called -_ } Ay to 

the question, “ Which eo KTeatest 
anaes of happiness, the bachelor or the 
married man’ We responded as fol. 
lows 

Vy Preddent and GCnfanen—t ee wo 
advocate the cause of the married mas. And 
why should Inot’ I claim te know some- 
thing about that ineUitation—I do. Will any 

ptieman pretend to say that I do not? Let 
him acoompasy me home. Ist me confront 
him with my wife aed seventeen children, 
and then decide, 

High as the Rocky Mounteins tower above 
the Misvissippi Valley does the married man 
tower above the bachelor, What isa bache- 
lor? What was Adam before he became ac- 
quainted with Eve. What bat « poor, shift- 
leas, insiguificant createre’ No more to be 
compared to bie afverself, than a milidam to 
the great roaring cataract of Niagara. (Ap- 
plause ) 

Gentlemen, there was a time, (I blash to 
may it.) when |, too, wasa bachelor; and a 
more miserable creatare you would hardly 
expect to find. RBwery day | toiled hard— 
and at night | came home to my comfortless 

arret..no carpet, no fire, no nothing. 
eon thing wae in @ clutter, and in the 
words of the poet 


“Confusion was monarch of all he eur 


veyed,” 


Here lay a ow of pant«, there a dirty pair 
of boots; there a play bill, and here « pile 
of dirty clothes hat wonder that I took 
re Uge at the gaming table and bar-room. I 
foung ‘t Would never do, gentlemen, and in 
a lucky moment I vowed to reform. 
Kearcely bad the promise passed my lips, 
when a knock ‘vas beard at the doer, and 
in came Susan S'mpkine, after my dirty | 
clothes 

“Mr. Bpicer,” said she, ' I've washed for 
you six months, and | haven't received the 
first red cent in the way of psymenut. Now 
I'd like to know what you are going to do 
about it?” 

I felt in my pocket-hook; there waa no- 
thing in it, aod | knew it well enough. 

** Mise Simpkioe,” said 1, ‘it's no use de- 
nying it, 1 haven't got the pewter. I wish, 
for your sake, | had,” 

* They,” she said, promptly, “1 don't 
wash another rag for you." 

* Rtop,” said I, * Susan, I will do what 
I can for you, Silverand gold bave 1 none; 
but if my beart aod hand will do, they are at 
your ses vice.” 

** Are you in earnest ’" aaid ehe, looking s 





lite surpicious. 
* Never more so," says I 
" Theo,” says she, ** as there seems to be 


ho prospect ot getting my pay any other way, 
I guess I'll take up with your offer.” 

Lnough sald, We were married in a woek; 
and what's more, we haven't repented it, 
No more attios for me, gentlemen. I live in 
a good bouse, and have somebody to mend 
my clothes, When i wasea pour miserable 
bachelor, gentlemen, I used to be as thin 
as a weavel, Now, I am as plump asa 
potker 

in conclusion, gentlemen, if you want to 
be a poor, ragged fellow, without a coat to 
your back, or a shoe to your foot, if you 
want to grow old before your time, ool ar 
unoomfortable geverally as a ‘* hedgehog 
rolled up the wrong way,” I advise you tw 
remain a bachelor; but if you want to live 
decently and respectably, get married 
I've got ten daughters, gentlemen, (over- 
powering applause,) and jou may have your 
pr 3% 

Mr. Spicer seat down, amid long-con 
tinued plaudite, The generous proposal 
with whieh be concluded secured him five 
sone in-law 
Punchinelio at the White Suiphear 

Springs. 

From experience in the matter, Mr, P. is 
prepared to aay, that not enly as an expo- 
pent of the beauties of nature, but as a 
drink, a mint julep is far superior to the 
water which gives this resort its celebrity 
Why people persiat io drinking that vilest of 
all water which is found at tne fashionable 
spriogs, Mr. P. cannot divine, If it in medi- 
cine you Want, you can get your drugs at 
any apothecary's, and be will mix them iu 
water for you for a very small sum extra 
And the saving in expense of travel, board 
and extras, will be enormous, 

That evening at supper Mr. P. remarked 
that his biscuits were rather hard, and be 
blandly requested a waiter to take one of 
them outsive and crack it. The elder Peyton, 
who rane the hotel, overbeard Mr. P.'s re 
mark, aud stepping up to him, said 

“Sir, you should not be eo particular 





ToL. Keeren—“ Hi! 
Tan—* "Coarse not! 


You ain't paid tol 














- 4 iitia acai 


A MIS-UNDERSTANDING. 


I ain't a we'icle, and yer can’t cal] me a /vot-passenger, sure-ly/” 








hab to drink it bekase dey dou't get no wheat 
bread at all ’" 

Mr. P. heard no better philosophy than 
this on the subject while he remained at the 
White Sulphur, When he left, he brought 
a couple of gallons of the water with bim, 
and intends keeping it in the water-cooler in 
hie office, for loungers.— Punchinelo. 





Stopping the Train. 

The express train was whirling along over 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad the other day— 
bebiod time apd running at furious speed— 
when the engineer caught sight of an old 
lady slowly pottering abead upon the track. 
Instantly the whistle was blown. No heed, 
however, was taken of it. But thinking the | 
venerable dame would get out of danger in 
due time, the ajed was not slackened, 
though the ecreaming of the whistle made 
the mountains ring. Yet still she (the wo- 
man) kept slowly on, neither turning her 
head to the right nor left, until the engine 
was almost upon her, Then the brakes were 
put on with a will, and a stoppage effected 
just in time to save her life. 

** What the—devil is the matter with you ’" 
asked the engineer, as he jumped off and 
took the ancient dame by the shoulder. 

**Gues you needn't scream so, You have 
meade fuss enough already was the caustic 
reply. 

** You heard the whistle, then ¥" 

*Sartainly. 1 hain't deaf.” 

* Then why in the name of thunder didn't 
you get off the track?" 

* You hain't got no right to run over folks, 
as I know on, and it's your business to stop 
when you see them walking om the track !" 

The swearing of “ our army in Flanders” 
was nothing compared to that of the en 
gineer, as he pushed her aside, eprang upon 
the machine, and set it whizzing again to 
the tune of forty miles an hour. 

A Leung Hace. 

A gentleman in Wovorter, Ohio, relates the 

following amusing instance of the simplicity 
of the African lad, as evincing bis first ef- 
forta to attain a knowledge of the English 
vocabulary. The boy, some eight or ten 
years old, Davo by name, was set to learn 
words in an old speiling-book that had been 
tossed about the house, He soon became 
interested in watching a race between a 
emall boy and Time, as represented by an 
engraving in the book, and every spare mo- 
ment of the day that he could bod waa de- 
voted to the contemplation of the (to him) 
exciting chase, Night finally compelled the 
young African to lay aside the book which 
sie rece at the present day manifest so much 
pleasure in studying, and to retreat to bis 
pallet, where no doubt he dreamed, * dat 
big fellow wid de mowin’ ecyve,” as he called 
bim, in pursuit of the poor frightened boy. 
Dan was up with the lark next morning, and 
the firet thing he did was to get the epeller 
and look for bis heroes of the race. He 
gored intently for an instant at the picture, 
and then, with a wild scream of delight, ex- 
claimed all about the old kitchen, ‘* He ain't 
cotched ‘im yit! he ain't cotched ‘im yit- 





about your food, What you pay me, waile 
you stay at my place, is my charge for the | 
water you drink. The food and lodging | 
throw in, gratia,” 

Mr. P arore, 

* Mr. Peyton,” said be, when I was quite 
a little boy, my father, making the tour of 
Ameiica, -aten & me here, and I distinetly 
remember your making that remark to hia. 
Since then many of my friends have visited 
the White Sulphur, and you iavarimbly made 


Golly! he ain't cotched ‘im yit!" 





A New Bemedy. 

From Surprise Valley comes the following 
story of an old fellow who got very jealous 
because his young wife went toa ball with 
a good-looking fellow, and stayed out until 
broad daylight, Tbe old chap went to a 
Justice of the Peace and told bis story, 
winding it up with “I want yer to belp me 

for that ar thing has been going on about 





the same remark to them. Is there no way 
to escape the venerable joke 

The gentle Peyton made no answer, but 
walked away, and after supper, one of the 


boarders took Mr. P. aside and urged him to | 


excuse their host, as he was obliged to make 
the joke im question to every guest. The 
obligation was tp bis lease. 

So the matter blew over. 


Ke tleeting, however, that if he had to pay | 


eo much for the water, that he had better 
drink a littl, Mr. P. went down to the 
spring to eee what could be dome. On the 
way, he met Uncle Aaron, formerly one of 
Warhington's body-rervants. The venerable 
triaroh touched bis hat, and Mr, P., hoping 
rom such great age to yain a little wisdom, 
propounded the following questions ; 

* Uncle, ts this water good for the bile?" 

“Ob, lor! ne, mah'sr! Dat dar water ‘ud 
jis epile anything you biled in it. Make it 
taste of rotten eggs, for all the world, sir! 
"Deed it would.” 

* Bat what I want to know,” eaid Mr. P.. 
** is why the people drink i." 

* Lor’ bless you, mah's' Dis here chile 
kin tell you dat. You-see de gem'men from 
de Nort dey drinks it bekase they eat so 
much cold wheat bread. Allers makes ‘em 
sick, sir. 

** and why do the Southerners drink it?” 

** Wal, mah'sr, you see dey eats so much 
hot wheat bread, and it don't agree wid ‘em, 
no how.” 

*Bat bow about the colored people’ | 
have seen them drinking it, frequently,” 
said Mr. P. 

* Ob lor, mab'‘er, how you is a askin’ ques- 
tions! Don't you know dat de colored folks 






long enuf.” 
| *‘* Well,” says the Justioe, * you can write 
down to Yreka, and see if some of the law- 
| yere can't get you a divorce.” 
** Divorce !" roared the angry man, ‘ who 
the deuse wants a divorce" 
The justice began to get wrathy 
“If you don't want a divorce, what the 
deuse brought you here ?” 
“Why, I want an injunction to stop fur- 
ther proceedings.” 





Hann Ur.—At @ station on the overland 
route the keeper got rather short of pro- 
virions in fact, had nothing left but a bottle 
of mustard and some bacon. As the stage 
stopped there one day to change horses, the 
passengers seated themselves at the table, 
and the host raid — 

** Shall I he!p you to a piece of bacon *” 

** No, thank you; | never eat bacon,” said 
one traveller. 

**Well, then,” said the station-keeper, 
**help yourself to the mustard !" 





€@™ One of the Rursian singers at Pitts- 
burg, the other day, thought he had got far 
| enough along in English to call for food at 
| the table, and accordiagly arked the lady at 
| hie side to give him ‘Some kisa” 
blushed, and he repeated it with the unfor- 
| tunate appendix, “The same as you game 
| me this ." She arose from ber seat 
| with indignation, the boarders glared on the 
| wretch who would thus flaunt bis crimes, 
| while he barely retained strength enough to 
get op and reach the desired viand. It was 
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AT LAST. 





| Oh, the years I lost before I knew you, love! 

Oh, the bills I climbed and came not to you, 
love! 

Ah! who shal! render unto us to make us 
glad, 

The things which for and of each other's 


rake 
We might have bad?’ 


If you and J had sat and played together, 


love—= 
Two speechless babier—in the summer wea- 
er, love; 
By one sweet brook, which though it dried 
up long ago, 


S:ill makes for me to-day a sweeter song 
Than all I know— 


If band in hand throug! the mysterious gate- 

way, love, 

Of womanhood, we had first looked, and 
straightway, love, 

Had whirpered to each other, softly, ere it 


yet 
Was dawn, what now in noonday heat and 
fear 


We both forget 


If all of this had added its completeness 
love, 

To every hour, would it be added sweetness, 

love? 

Could I know sooner whether it were well or 


ill 
With thee? one wish conld I more surely 
tell ¥ 
More ewift fulfil? 


Ah! vainly thus I sit and dream and ponder, 
love 
Losing the precious present while I wonder, 


love, 
About the days in which you grew and came 


bre 
So beautiful, and did not know the name 
Or sight of me. 


But a lost things are in the angels’ keeping, 
ove, 
No past is dead for us, but only sleeping love, 
The years of beaven will all earth's little 
pain make good, 
Together there we can begin again 
In babybood. 


oa *-2ce-- 


t@ From Paris we hear of an entirely 
new atage effect. In one of the scenes of 
Sardou's new fairy extravaganza, ‘‘ Le Roi 
Carvete,” the stage is to be filled with a 
crowd of girls and youths who are, in the 
presence of the audience, to seemingly 
grow older and pass through the various 
changes produced by increasing years, until 
at last all grow gray or bald, and crooked 
and bent with age. 








Light im Stabies, 

As this is the season when farmers usually 
erect new barne and stavles and repair old 
ones, a few words in regard to the admission 
of light into them will not be decmed out of 
place. 

Light in day-time is essential to the com- 
fort and health of domestic animals, and to 
none more so than to horses and cattle. A 
horse, especially, loses spirit when confined 
in a dark stable day after day, being brought 
out only perhaps daily to water at a trough 
in the yard or at a neighboring brook, or to 
do a half-hour's work occasionally, to say 
nothing of the danger of his incurring blind- 
ness by the exposure of his unprotected eyes 
to the glare of the sun's rays; and if the 
ground should be covered with snow, the 
tendency of the sunlight te produce blind- 
ness would be considerably increased. 

A case in point occwrred last spring in the 
town of Fishkill, Datchess county, N.Y. A 
horse, valued at two thousand dollars, had 
been kept in a dark stable some nine or ten 
days, and fed luxuriously. When bronght 
out, and his eyes exposed to the full blase of 
the vernal sun, it was soon found that he was 
blind. The owner, who had previously been 
offered nearly two thousand dollars for him, 
was then glad of an unity to sell him 
for less thau one t hb part of that sum. 

It seems to us that farmers do not fully 
appreciate the importance of light in their 
burse and cow stables. Very few farmers’ 
barns built forty years ago have even a single 
window. Some of those recently erected 
have a few, but in a majority of cases they 
are too small, aud not inserted where they 
should be. There should be at least one 
large window for every two stalls, placed 
opposite each i and the bottom of 
the sashes should net be lower than six feet 
from the stabie floor, 80 that when open or 
raised in mild weather the air may not blow 
upoo the animals. 

Fall, winter, and storms of rain, 
snow, and sleet not anfrequentiy last two 
days and sometimes three. No humane, 
prudent farmer would leave so importaat 
and valuable domestic stock as horses and 





cheese, 


cattle exposed to such storms during the day 


or night, and if bis stables are well wee 
dry, comfortable, and sufficiently ven “ 
bis stock will endure the confinement cheer- 
fully, and with no desire to be out-doors. 

In a climate so changeable as ours, the 
proper care and stabling of domestic animals 
are of more importance to their health and 
thrift than « large tumber of farmers ecem 
practically to admit. —- Ji arth and Home. 





Jadge French om Green Core Fodder. 
| Occasionally the farming comunity is as- 
tonished with » statement upon bigh au- 
thority, which seems to contravene all the 
experience of the commanity. Of this kind 
is the opimion tly repeated 
addressca, that corn fodder is the meanest 
thing that can be offered to milcb cows, ut- 
— | by a gentleman bolding a high position 
in the agricultural world. ew if this gen- 
tleman should live one hundred years, and 
make two speeches every day, as he proba- 
bly might, he would net 69 aeet enough to 
counterbalance the evil which his opinion 
about corn fodder would do if it was gene- 
rally accepted as correct. Fortunately, bow- 
ever, only about one person in a thousand 
agrees with it—not so —~ proportion as 
we have in the comma rd of insane or 
idiots. In Coecord we furnish about 2 000 
gallons of milk a day for Boston, of quality 
equal to the best; and our farmers, almost 
without exception, rely u green corn for 
their cows in August and September. My 
next neighbor says be could not keep half 
his number without it. I kept eight cows 
in the yard nearly a month last year, in Au- 
gust and September, and fed t almost 
wholly on green corn fodder, giving them a 
little dry bay and no grain, and they gave 
more milk than when ut pastare, made 
excellent butter, We reckon sweet corn best, 
but usually sow the Southern corn, because 
the seed of the sweet corn is too expensive. 
I have nearly two acres sown this year— 
part of which I hope to dry and save for 
winter use, If there is anything settled in 
my neighborhoed, it is that corn fodder is 
valuable for milch cows. My own expe- 
rience of twenty years, corresponds with the 

opinion, “ Error of opinion,” says 
efferson, ‘‘ may safely be toiera while 
reason is left free to combat it;” and the 
wise men of the East, who denounce corn 
fodder and swamp mud as useless, create 
pnt a small ripple on the great ocean of pub- 
lic opinion,— Country Gentleman. 


Trimming Hedges. 

A bandsome, carefully trimmed arborvite 
hedge is, in our opinion, the best and most 
ornamental of any that we in the North can 
grow. The shrub is hardy, and the foliage 
close set; the objections urged against buck- 
thorn, lilac, osage orange, and others, name- 
ly, a tendevcy to die out in patches, pre- 
senting a ragged, unattractive appearance, 
cannot be advanced against the arborvitaz if 
it is cared for, We know of hedges set over 
twenty years ago, which are now perfect in 
every square foot of their extent, and their 
foliaye is most attractive. In trimming the 
arborvitw, we adopt a height of six feet, 
and, stretching lines at this height, cat the 
hedge down to the lines. Instead of shears, 
we use a very sharp grass book, and the 
work performed is most satisfactory. The 
top of the hedge trimmed, we stretch the 
lines along the side of the hedge a foot lower 
than the crown, and trim to these, the top 
sloping from the outside to the middle; we 
then trim the rest of the hedge nearly or 
quite to perpendicular lines. The arborvitm 
needs a full exposure to the sunlight, and 
the practice common in many localities of 
trimming it with a projecting edge and re- 
ceding or sloping inward as it approaches 
the ground, we believe to be a bad one.— 
Massachusetia Ploughman, 





Killing Weeds. 

Many farmers bave an erroneous notion in 
regard to the destruction of weeds on grass 
lands. The impression prevails that the only 
way to get rid of weeds isto break up and 
thoroughly cultivate the ground in hved 
crops. This is net always convenient, or 
even desirable, for in many cases it cannot 
be done without breaking up the herd or 
dairy, while seme uneven surfaces cannot be 
ploughed. There is another way of killin 
weeds, such as the daisy and that class of 
plants, by the liberal use of manure and 
grass We bave eradicated white daisy 
in several instances by simply applying 
farm-yard dung and plaster, and strewing 
the ground with clover, Establish your 
clover upon the soil and feed it until it is 
luxuriant, and it jast lays hold of the daisy 
and other weeds and chokes the life out of 
them, 





The Curculie, 

A writer in the Tribune says:—‘' On 
strong, vigorous-groping trees the fruit soon 
outgrew the crescent-mark, while on trees 
that made only a feeble, weak growth, a 
great portion of the fruit was injured for 
eale. Lam thoroughly satisfied in my own 
case that it would not pay me to follow the 
‘jarring process,’ and my safeguard is to 
keep the ground in the orchard in good 
heart so that the fruit will have plenty of 
nourishment. This, with a thorough sys- 
tem of thinning the fruit, are the only prac- 
tical methods that I know of that can be 
carried out in fruit-growing for profit. The 
jarring process is, like many other remedies, 
splendid to talk and lecturer about, but one 
of those that is very seldom carried out in 
the orchard, and I doubt if it ever will be by 
the fruit-growers of this country.” 


DIStINFECTANTS.—The best and most 
simple disinfecting agent known is chloride 
of zinc. It is easily made by dissolving zinc 
in muriatic acid, and can be applied in a 
diluted state to ces+pools, foul and offensive 
drains, &c. 

Salphate of zinc is also an excellent disin- 
fectant, and can be purchased at almost any 
drug store in the form of a salt. A half 
pound dissolved in a pail of warm water and 
thrown into a cesspool not remarkably offen- 
sive will deodorize it at orce. 

Copperas is another agent that may be ap- 
plied in the same manner and for the same 
purpose, and either of these will accumplish, 
if freely used, all that is needed. 

Carbolic acid in its varied shapcs is also ex- 
cellent. Nothing better. 


Prorits or Bes KeEerine,—Mr,. Quinby 
says on the subject ——‘* I do not heritate to 
state my firm conviction that bee keeping, 
im the present advanced condition, taken up 
by intelligent, enterprising young men, will 
cempare very favorabl bh most other 
purenite. The great danger of failure I 
have found in the mistaken impre+sien that 
seems to prevail, that this is a business that 
will take care of iteelf, that active, careful 
supervision, 80 necessary in other par-uita, 
may be remitted in this, I know of few oc- 

ions that make greater demands on 





one’s attention and watchfulneas.” 


in public | 


Tam com of 62 letters. 
My 1, 26, 10, 83, 62, 40, 57, was an ancient 


tree. 

My 4, 87, 49, a0, 25, 55, 8, Was 8 musical in- 
strument. 

My 8, 2, 56, x, 58, 20, 13, was an ancient 
city, 

My 14, 49, 27, 10, 44, 02, 29, was a Bible 
gem, 

My 19, 11, 30, 42, 25, 9, 5, was a celebrated 
woman. 

| My 24, 8, 12, 56, 5, 85, 38, was an ancient 

| ve ble. 

My 30, 7, @, 52, 17, 20, 13, was an ancient 


plant. 
| My a Te 5, 50, 53, 38, was am ancient 
vibe. 
My 39, 32, 48, 15, 23, 10, 19, was an ancient 
officer. 
My 41, 51, 6, 22, 25, 16, 47, was a Bible 
flower. 
My 49, 31, 43, 60, 8, 11, 52, was an article of 
clotbi 


ng. 
My 54, 26, 20, 50, 49, 7, 39, was a disciple, 
My 61, ok f 56, 21, 10, 45, was an ancient 
ani 








My whole is a verse in the Bible, 
Pd 





field, Pa. ISOLA. 
Enigma, 
IT am composed of 56 letters, 

My 9, 32, 45, 23, 10, 46, 55, 15, is a state. 

My 6. 33, 44, 48, 88, 2, 4, 22, is a virtue. 

My 2, 61 18, was the residence of = noted 

tlosopher. 

My 1, $5 10, 27, is a state. 

My 24, 35, 8, 4, 43, 18, 49, 87, 66, 94, 14, 50, 
16, 12, is a summer resort, 

My 17, 40, 8, 49, 28, are alike, and are the 
initials of a state in the Union, four 
counties, and one county seat in Ohio, 

My 54, 36, 7, 30, 47, 48, 35, 89, 31, is an 
anima), 

My 11, 5, 42, 19, is a girl’s name. 

My 25, 53, 20, 2b, is a point of the compass. 

y whole is a popular recipe 


DOT AND DASI. 
Plainville, Ohio. 





Charade. 


From any toe you please cut off the end, 
My firat you'll then discover; 

My second when with jovial friend 
You'll find when night is over; 

If wise you'll seek — from sorrow, 
Aud use my whole before to-morrow. 





Cenundrums. 


CH” What sort of fruit is most sought 
after by editors? Ans.—The latest dates. 

cay” Why are ladies’ dresses around the 
waist like a general meeting. Aner.—Be- 
cause there is a gathering there. 

(ay Why is it dangerous always to k 
to the right’ Ans.—Because there woul 
be nothing ieft of you. 

qa” Why is a worn-out shoe like ancient 
Greece? Ans,—Because it once had a Solon 
(sole on.) 

(3 Why is a young laty forsaken by her 
lover like a deadly weapon? Ans.—Because 
she is a cutlacs. 

tw” Why are ducks lodged like princes ? 

‘Ane. —They sleep in down. What seems 
to contradict this’ Ans.—They are often 
seen in flocks. 


Answers te Last. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA—“ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion.” ENIGMA—Lieuten- 
ant-Genera! Wirfield Scott. METAGRAM— 
Dun—(fun, gun, hun, nun, pun, ron, sun, 
tun.) 








RECEIPTS. 


New Favit Preserver.—Sulphite of 
lime may be used Epes, fruit, and 
it is said with as g success as the pre- 
serving powders, and at lees cost, as it can 
be had in twenty-five cent packages, enough 
to preserve from twenty to forty pounds of 
fruit. 

The antiseptic qualities of sulphite of lime 
are very well known. It has been extensively 
used to prevent the fermentation of cider, 
which will remain in an unfermented state 
months after having been treated with it. 
We see no reason why it may not be ex- 
tensively used to arrest fermentation and 
putrefaction in fruits, preserves, &c., and 
thus become at a very moderate cost one of 
our housebuid luxuries, — Rural New Yorker. 

Breap.—It is said tbat a great economy 
in the manufacture of bread is secured by 
the following process: Gluten to the amount 
of ten or twelve per cent, is extracted 4 
boiling water from bran, and the flour 
kneaded with this infusion, whereby from 
twenty to thirty per cent. more bread is ob- 
tained, The bread, of course, is not s0 white 
as that of first quality, but is much more 
nutricious, 

Fruit Juices —The jaices of raspberries, 
pineapples and other fruits, are useful for 
flavorivg ice-cream and similar purposes. 
The juice can be readily preserved by bot- 
tliog. Express the juice and put it io bot- 
tles; set the bottles in a cold boiler with 
board or grating under them to prevent con- 
tact with the bottom of the boiler. Heat 








up the water and continue at the boiling 
point until the contents of the bottles ae 


| heated through. Cork the bottles while hot, 
| seal and keep im a cool place. The bottles 


should not be so large as to contain more 
juice than enough to use at once, as it will 
not keep = after em | opened. 

JELLY.—Take one a half tablespoon- 
fuls of tapico, soak half an hour ip cold 
water, put it over the fire in the same water, 
and cook until clear; add two-thirds of s 
cup of white sugar and eno red sugar 
sand to make it a bright rose Pile up 
the cakes with this between. 








To Tne Bors.—A certain man who is 
very rich now, was very poor when he was 4 
| boy. When asked how he got bis riches, be 
| said, “‘My father taught me never to play 
| till my work was finished, and never to * 
| my money till I had earnedit. If I baa but 
‘an hour's work in the day, I must do that 
| the first thing, and in an 
_ this I was allowed te play ; and then I could 

play with much more pleasure than if I hed 
the thought of an unfiniebed task before my 
mind. 1 early formed the habit of doing 
every thing in time, and it soon became 
ag ae It is to this I owe my pros 
perity.” 

| gay A base ball clab called the Red Foxes 
| are said to be awful on “ fouls.” 
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